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NOW READY 


SHAKESPEAR E-—Facsimile Reproductions of the Portions of 
Shakespeare Not Included in the First Folio. 


h volume nan been petated | w the collotype process from the finest accessible copy 
Fey issue, and, — > of Size, is of similar characte: to the collotype r- 


origina prise 
production of the Ss olio which the gy lished in 1902.- 
This series of has been executed under sauerinteptonce of Mr, Sidney ioe 


researches regarding 
history of each of the four volumes of Shakespeare’s poems and of the ole. 






















The number of copies ted. of which only a now remains unsold. is limited to 
1,250, of which 250, are America. All copies be nutsbered and Vcnus and Adonis, 
the first ee in each set, is signed by ir, Lee. 
Style A. In five volumes, bound in MM nos Vecncceceseatesecovbsceseias $50.98 
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THE LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE 








Fourth Earl of Oxford. Chronologically and ed Mrs. Torabee 
Contains 400 letters not included ‘in the Lat Eg Sees Lene ot 
which have never before been printed. With additional i, Note. full Abalytical, 
gravure Illustrations, and 3 Facsimiles tea Complete in 

Demy 8vo. Spécial Limited Edition, made paper 16° By Bound 
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” ni Crown 8yo, Mary ‘Paper Edition in 16 volumes, cloth, gilt top, $2.00*net, each, 

or $32.00 net, per set. 
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Book News 


Appleton’s Spring Novels 
THE GREAT REFUSAL 


By MAXWELL GRAY 


Author of ‘‘The Silence of Dean Maitland.’’ 12mo. Ornamental cloth, $1.50. 
A story of modern business plutocracy interwoven with a wonderful love story. 


THE LAKE 
By GEORGE MOORE 
Author of ‘‘Evelyn Innes.’’ 12mo. Ornamental Cloth, $1.50. 


The intensely vivid, human soul story of an Irish priest awakened from 
a lethargic existence by a girl. 


THE HEALERS 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS 
Author of ‘‘Dorothea,’’ ‘‘God’s Fool,’’ etc. 12mo. Ornamental Cloth, $1.50. 
A wonderfully clever, human, humorous satire on the pretensions of 
modern medical experts, 


WILD JUSTICE 
By LLOYD OSBOURNE 
Author of ‘‘Baby Bullet.’’ Illustrated 12mo. Ornamental Cloth, $1.50. 
These stories have all the dreamy, delicious, restful feeling of the most 
delightful climate of the world. 


A LADY IN WAITING 
By CHARLES WOODCOCK SAVAGE 


Frontispiece. 12mo. Ornamental Cloth, $1.50. 
The diary of a little French aristocrat in which she tells all about her 
love affairs. 


FISHERS OF MEN 


By S. R. CROCKETT 


Author of ‘‘The Lilac Sunbonnet,’’ etc. Illustrated 12mo. Ornamental Cloth, $1.50. 
This is the story of the life of a little Irish mg who starts out a burglar 
and ends what the “Fisher of Men” wishes him to be 


MARCELLE THE MAD 
By SETH COOK COMSTOCK 
12mo, Ornamental Cloth, $1.50. 
The story of a female Robin Hood in the time of Louis XI and Charles 
the Bold. A beautiful love story. 


D. APPLETON & CO., PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 





Book News 


NEW FICTION 


THE DAWN OF A 
TO-MORROW 


By 
FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 


With 8 drawings in color. 
$1.00 


This story which created an extraordinary im- 
pression while running as a serial in Scribner's Maga- 
sine, in a series of intensely dramatic situations, 
shows the influence upon the depressed and hopeless 
of a successful belief in the effectual power of Chris- 


PS ign dhaay tianity. The story has the true note of genius. 


The Last Spike and Other Railroad Stories 
By CY WARMAN 


‘‘The stories show thorough knowledge of the people and things written about and give an excellent 
picture of all phases of life on the rail, from the yard and roundhouse to the pathfinders in advance of the 
construction gang on the Union Pacific.’””—New York Evening Post. 


$1.25 


The Prisoner of Ornith Farm 


By FRANCES POWELL 


Author of “The House on the Hudson,” etc. 


A striking and unusual story in which the ingenuity of the plot, the dra- 
matic incidents, the mystery enwrapping the chief conspirators and the vividness 
of the character portraits make a tale of absorbing interest. 


$1.50 
The Greatest Novel of the Year 


THE HOUSE OF MIRTH 


By EDITH WHARTON 
IMustrated, $1.50 


“‘The leading novel of the year dealing with ‘*The legitimate literary sensation of the day.’’— 
American life.’’—Review of Reviews. Memphis Commercial Appeal. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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A Vey 
Unusual Novel 


iis 











Now Ready 


An English girl of good 
breeding and enviable 
4 social connections, but 
possessing the tempera- 


ment of the typical 


y American girl, is involv- 
ed. in several mysteries, 
and has many adventures, 
defies society conven- 


tionality and gives it an 
occasional sharp twist. Uncon- 


v 

ventional as Becky Sharp. 
In By Sérchibald Eyre 
CA aiti 


JOHN W. LUCE and COMPANY 
BOSTON and LONDON 


The story 
strikes a 
galloping 
gait in the 
first chapter 
and never 
slows down. 
The conver- 
sational por- 
tions of the 
book strong- 
ly suggest 
the ‘Dolly 


Dialogues.” 



















































“The Girl”. 


Frontispiece, Cloth 
Price $1.50 









By CLARENCE 
LATHBURY 


William DeWit Hyde, President 
of Bowdoin College: ‘‘An intui- 
tive vision of certain truths of which 
the world in our day is coming to be 
dimly aware.”’ 


The New England Magazine: 
‘*Thoughtful people have perhaps been 
equally impressed by recent expositions 
of the simple and the strenuous life, 
but this presentation of the happy mean 
is far more impressive." 

Dr. PhillipS. Moxom: ‘‘A piece 


of inspired writing, full of life and 























power.”” 


Lillian Whiting: ‘‘One of the most 
exquisite expositions of life that I have 


seen. A book to be daily companion 
and guide.”’ 

Rev. George H. Burgess: ‘‘A 
word of Life speaking to the Desert 
and making it blossom like the rose.’’ 









Cloth. r2mo. Over 200 pp. 
$7.00; postage ¢ cents 













THE NUNC LICET PRESS, 42 West Coulter Street,-Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Book News 


By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 


CASA GUIDI WINDOWS 


With an Introduction by A. Mary F. Robinson (Madame Duclaux) 


With a Photogravure Frontispiece showing the House in Florence where 
the Brownings lived and where this poem was written. Tastefully bound in red, 
and gold. 16mo. 75 Cts. net, postage 4 cts. 


THE LOVE POEMS 
Of E. B. BROWNING 


Edited by FREDERICK CHAPMAN. 
Tastefully printed on decorated pages, bound in green or violet with gilt 
edges. Size 54% x 3 inches. Cloth 50 cts. net. Leather 75 cts. net. Vellum 
$1 net. Postage per vol. 4 cts. 


THE LOVE POEMS OF | The Statue and the Bust 
ROBERT BROWNING BROWNING’S POEM 


In the same form as above includ- TAR 
ing selections from IN A GON- | war py apeoyeos ep toni ays 
DOLA, PIPPA PASSES, FRA ; dite df . BKB, Money Coutts 
LIPPO LIPPI, LOVE AMONG Sq. 24 mo, gilt. Cloth 50 cts, net. 
THE RUINS, Etc. } Leather 75 cts. net. Postage 4 cts. 


THE BROWNINGS’ INTERCOURSE WITH THE CARLYLES 
Set Forth in This Interesting Correspondence 
NEW LETTERS AND MEMORIALS OF 


JANE WELSH CARLYLE 


A collection of hitherto unpublished letters. Annotated by Thomas Car- 
lyle. Edited by Alexander Carlyle*with aniitoduction by Sir James Crichton 
Browne. Illustrated from lithographs by T. R Way and hitherto unreproduced 
Portraits and Photographs. 2 vols. boxed. 8vo, $6.00 net. Postage 32 cts. 


NEW LETTERS OF THOMAS CARLYLE 


Edited and Annotated by Alexander Carlyle, With Notes and Introduction 
and Numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, boxed, $6,00 net. Post., 32 cts. 


Containing Carlyle’s Letters to Robert Browning, his opinion of SORDELLO 
and PIPPA PASSES, together with BROWNING’S Impression of Carlyle, etc. 


THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON 
POET, NOVELIST, CRITIC : : : By JAMES DOUGLAS 


Profusely Illustrated in Photogravure and Half Tone. 8vo. $3.50 net., 
post., 22c. 


Watts-Dunton’s Reminiscences of Browning, including an interesting epi- 
sode at the Royal Academy, involving Browning, Lowell and Watts-Dunton. 


JOHN LANE COMPANY, New York 


ooo THE BODLEY HEAD, 67 Fifth Avenue 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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| A GREAT BOOK | 
The Wheel of Life 


BY ELLEN GLASGOW 
Author of “The Deliverance,”’ ‘““‘The Voice of the People,” etc. 
A profound and dramatic story of life in 
New York City—a revelation of the unusual 
powers of Miss Glasgow’s pen. 


The foremost critics give their testimony: 


The New York Evening Post says 
= . . the best work of an author, all of whose books have compelled atten- 
tion . . . There can be little doubt that it will be one of the most important 
works of the year.” 


The New York Sun; 

“An exceptionally — fine 
piece of literary manufac- 
ture.” 


The New York Times: 
“We have in ‘The Wheel 
of Life’ characters that live, 
romance vibrant with pas- 
sions—all that goes to make 
up the human drama .. . 
Its author has gone down 
into the deep places, and 
the distinction, the lift, that 
is all its own is that in the 
last analysis it is the Apo- 
theosis of Goodness.” 


The Story of 
a Good Man 


All booksellers ($1.50) 


Countmy Lire 
AMERICA 


D OUBLEDAY PAGE &Co. 
139-135-137 East sor 


Street, New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 





Book News 


Nectson’s New Century LisprRary 


IS BECOMING MORE POPULAR EVERY YEAR 


The works of the best authors have never been obtainable in a form 
so elegant. Large novels formerly requiring two bulky volumes are —" 
New style issued in one handsome book, not : é Silas 
complete in ‘ thicker than» a monthly magazine and 
One Volume of pocket size—6% x 4% inches, yet 

the size of the type is not reduced. 


WE HAVE JUST ADDED 


SHAKESPEARE’'S WORKS 


Complete in Six Volumes. Bound in red cloth and red limp leather, gilt top and gilt back, with 
frontispiece. Without doubt the daintiest set of Shakespeare on the market. The type is long 
primer bold face. You have to examine these volumes to appreciate their merits. 


The new Century Library contains the complete works of 


DICKENS, THACKERAY, SCOTT 


and selected works of the best authors, The size is so convenient that you can hold them in 
the hand when reading and carry them in your pocket of satchel to read on the train, anda volume 
is so small and light that you never know-it is there. 


Prices—$1.00, $1.25, $1.50—according to the style of binding. 


New vilumes are constantly being added. Compl te catalogue sent on application to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37 East 18th Street. New York 


YO Les 


By EDITH RICKERT 


Author of «* Toe Reaper ’”’ 


Illustrated in color with Frontispiece by Sigismond de Ivanowski. 12mo, $1.50 


“Folly” is a two-edged title, and at the same time the nickname 
of a charming, high-spirited heroine, and the keynote of her life’s action. 
The story of Folly’s temptation and its disaster, of the man she married 
and the other man whom she loved, is told with a subtle force which ful- 
fills the extravagant prophecies made upon publication of “The Reaper.” 


HAZEL OF HEATHERLAND 
By MABEL BARNES-GRUNDY. 


A tale of great freshness and humor. England received it with 
enthusiasm. It is a story to charm the most jaded novel reader. 


12mo, $1.50 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Union Square North, New York 


When writing to advertisers. pleaxe mention Book News. 
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A Record of a World-Wide Rewival 


Torrey and Alexander 


A Record and Study of the Work and Personali y of the Evangelists 
R. A, Torrey, D, D., and CHARLES M. ALEXANDER, by George T. B. Davis 


The multitudes who have followed the marvelous progress of the religious awakening in Australasia, 
India and Great Britain. accompanying the efforts of these evangelists will eagerly welcome this glimpse 
from the inside, of their career, personality and work. Illusttated, cloth, $1.00, net. 


WORKS OF R. A. TORREY, D. D. 


FOR THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 


Just Published. Cloth, 50c¢ net; paper, 25¢ net. 
How to Succeed in the Christian Life, 


A work of special value for beginners in the Christian life. 
A practical discussion of all the phases of prayer. 
How to Pray 12mo, Cloth, 50c. 


“It is written wisely, systematically; inclear, straightforwari style.” — The Churchman. 


How to Obtain Fullness of Power 1 Chistian Life and Service. 


“Each phase of the subject is treated in a ve-y lucid and practical manner. The book must prove helpful to 
all who seek to know and do the will of God.””—Christian Work. 


The Baptism With the Holy Spirit t2mo, cicth. soc. 


“Especially valuable because of its firm adherence to the Scripture.” —The Golden Rul:. 


A Vest Pocket Companion for Christian Workers 


Long, 18mo, flexible leatherette, net 25c; interleaved gilt edges, net 50c. 


FOR REVIVAL WORK 


Just Published. New popular Edition, paper cover, 25¢ net; cloth, 75¢. 
How to Bring Men to Christ A text book on the use of the Bible. 


“A plain, simple, forcible treatise, judicious and practical.”’ —The Congregationalist. 


How to Work for Christ 4 compendium of effective methods. 8vo. Cloth, $2.50. 
“The book is, from beginning to end, intensely pract.cal.’’"— Tare Evangelical. 


Just Published. New Edition. $1.00 net. 
How to Promote and Conduct a Successful Revival 


Practical Suggestions, Encouragement and Inspiration. Edited by R. A. Torrey. 


REVIVAL TALK.S AND ADDRESSES 


Just Published. Cloth, 75c, net; paper 25c net. 
The Bible and Its Christ, being talks to business men on faith and unbelief. 


Revival Addresses 12 mo, Cloth, net $1.00. 


It is on the level of the man on the street and crammed with anecdotes, 


Real Salvation and Whole-Hearted Service 


A second volume of Revival Addresses. 12mo, Cloth, net $1 00. 


FOR BIBLE STVUDY 


W +4 A study concerning the great doctrines of which it treats. 
hat the Bibie Teaches Tenth Edit on. 8vo, Cloth $2.50. 
“Tt constitutes a library of biblical theology.””"— The Lutheran Observer. 


oe - . e . .. 
The Divine Origin of the Bible 40x, sn Power Demonstrated 
“Cannot fail to strengthen the grasp of the reader on the Word of God.” - The Living Church. 


How to Study the Bible for Greatest Profit “(3s aye ro 


“It is rich in good sense and follows a sound method of work and study.’”’— The Independent. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 
158 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 80 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
TORONTO—LONDON— EDINBURGH 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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Book News 


The Bible in Plain English 


Many of the Bible’s deepest and most significant 
passages are misunderstood or a/together missed by 
the average reader, because of 
the strange and unfamiliar 
words no longer used or known 
except to the student and 
scholar. 
It was to make the meaning 
of the Scriptures plain to all that 
the work of bringing out the 


American 
Standard 
Bible 


was undertaken. For twenty- 
nine years the ablest and most 
devout scholars in America and 
England gave themselves to 
reverent, patient and careful 
study of the original text, and 
how to convey its exagt true 
meaning in the language ot 
to-day. 
The American Standard is 
not a zew Bible, but the old 
Bible made plain. Not a mew story, but the Old 
Story more clearly and simply told. 

It is not a departure from the inspired Word, but 
a drawing closer to it. 

It is the standard for all the great religious 
papers of this country, and is used by Ministers, 
Theological Seminaries, Bible Training 
Schools, Y. M. C. A., Universities, Colleges, 
Religious Associations, and the various 
Societies of every denomination, because it is 
the Bible in plain English, thus making the use of 
Bible Commentaries unnecessary. 


Write for Our 40-page Book, 
“Story of the American Standard Bible” 


SENT FREE, which tells why the 
Bible was revised, how it was ac- 
complished, and shows sample 
pages, bindings, etc., of the many 
styles issued. Your name on a postal 
card, with the name of your 
bookseller, will get you this book. 


All booksellers have in stock, 
or can quickly get from us, any style 
of the American Standard Bible you 
order. Prices 354. to $18.00, accord- 
ing to size and binding. See that 
you get the American Standard 
Edition. Look for the Nelson im- 
print and the endorsement of the 
American Revision Committee on 
the back of the title page. [GF"We 
sell direct where booksellers will 
not supply. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
37 to 41B, East i8th Street, New York 





THE TRUTH 
ABOUT TOLNA 


By the Author of 


“THE HELMET OF NAVARRE” 
BERTHA RUNKLE. 

A new story by the author of ‘‘The Hel- 
met of Navarre’? wherein she proves that 
there is as much romance in new Manhattan 
as in old Paris—a_ swiftly-moving chron- 
icle of New York persons and person- 
ages. The action moves at a great pace, 
steadily gathering momentum through a 
series of kaleidoscopic situations and com- 
plications which keep the reader amused and 
interested to the end. ‘There is a five-sided 
battle-royal between three men for the hearts 
of two bewitching American girls. Under 
the author’s keen insight and ingenuity, the 
same situations set one man face to face with 
tragedy and provide the other with a farce. 
Both heroines have not only beauty and 
wealth, but mind and heart and judgment. 
The re-action of these four strong characters 
upon each other supplies the original and 
amusing plot and incidents, which turn upon 
the pivotal point of ‘*The Truth About 
Tolna”—Tolna being a famous opera singer. 
The underlying purpose of the book is seri- 
ous, while the complications are constantly 
amusing; and the story as a whole, isa 
masterpiece of literary workmanship. Front- 
ispiece in four colors by Henry Hutt. 
12mo, $1.50. 


THE CENTURY CO. 
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MRS. RORER’S 


New Cook Book “ MRS. RORER’S 


700 pages of the best things in cookery ; new and up to date ; N EW 
abundantly illustrated. Bound in washable cloth, $2.00 net; by Coen’ Bree 
mail, $2.20. 


Fvery Day Menu Book 


A new idea. A menu for every meal in the year, arranged by 
months and days, besides proper lay-outs for all sorts of social 
functions. Profusely illustrated. In cloth, $1.50 net; by mail, 


$1.62. 
MRS.RORERS 


Cakes, Icings and Fillings : EVERY DAY 
@ MENU BOOK 


A new book on the subject. The best yet. Housewives who in- 
dulge the home circle with sweets of this kind, will here find 
abundant variety of choice things. In cloth, 50 cents; by mail, 
55 cents. , 


NEW SALADS 

MADE-OVER DISHES 

BREAD AND BREAD-MAKING 

CANNING AND PRESERVING 

HOME CANDY-MAKING 
Any one of these five books at 50 cents, in cloth. We pay 
postage. These books leave nothing to be desired. 


HOW TO USE A CHAFING DISH 
NEW WAYS FOR OYSTERS 
QUICK SOUPS 

SANDWICHES 


Any one of these four books at 25 cents. We pay postage. 
MRS. RORER'S 


: 
Philadelphia Cook Book 500K cy 

The old standby. 120,000 copies sold. That speaks of goodness. FPS 

As good to-day as ever, and a splendid guide for any one. Wash- 

able cloth, $1.75. 


Dainties 
Full of good things. Cloth, 35 cents net; by mail, 38 cents. 


Of all booksellers, or of us. 


ARNOLD & COMPANY, 418 Sansom St., Philadelphia 


Ic When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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Little, Brown & Co.’s New Novels 


A New Novel by the author of “Quo Vadis” 


ON THE FIELD OF GLORY 


BY HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ 
Translated from the Polish by Jeremiah Curtin 


This important work is the only one written by this renowned author since the year 1900, 
when he completed «*Knights of the Cross."’ The scenes are laid in Poland, and the period is 
the reign of the famous King John Sobieski. Sienkiewicz has woven a wonderful romance of 
great brilliancy and strong character-drawing, and in no book has he displayed his great genius 
more strikingly. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. Second Printing. 


Mr. Oppenheim’s New Novel—the best he has yet written 


A MAKER OF HISTORY 


BY E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


Thoroughly entertaining and exciting from Has the dash and grip of all Mr. 
end to end.—New York Sun. Oppenheim’s tales. — Pittsburg Gazette. 


The most satisfying from his pen that we A thoroughly exciting and skilfully written 
remember to have read.— New York Mail. romance.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Illustrated. t2mo. Cloth, $1.50. Third Printing. 


A Realistic Novel of the Great West 


THE SAGE BRUSH PARSON 


By A. B. Ward 


Clement Vaughan, the hero of this story of the unconventional life in the sage brush wastes 
of Nevada, is a striking character in fiction. The denouement of the novel is vividly 
unfolded. 1zmo. Cloth, $1.50. Second Printing. 


By the Author of “When the Land Was Young” 


MAID OF ATHENS 


By Lafayette McLaws 


A romance of great charm by an author gifted with a wealth of creative imagination, a story in 
which Lord Byron’s Jove for Thyrza, the daughter of a Greek patriot, is pictured with great 
vividness and power. ‘* The Maid of Athens’’ is one of the most lovable creations of modern 
romantic fiction. Illustrated by Harry C. Edwards. 1t2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Miss Ray’s New Romance of Quebec. 


HEARTS AND CREEDS 


By Anna Chapin Ray 


The strongest novel yet written by this talented author. It deals with the marriage of Arline 
Lord, a Protestant Girl, and Amédée Leleu, a Catholic. Miss Ray is thoroughly familiar with 
Canadian life, and her new story is a powerful study of the social and political life of the old 


gray city of Quebec. 
Illustrated by Alice Barber Stephens. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 
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Important new Macmillan Books 


THE NOTABLE NEW NOVEL JUST READY 
Mr. Eden Phillpott’s vew .07-/ The Portreeve 


By the author of “The Secret Woman,” “Children of the Mist,” ete. Cloth, $1.50 
Each new book by Mr. Phillpotts confirms the judgments of the critics who find his works 
among “‘the greatest novels of the decade . . . close knit, full of human natures throbbing with 


passion, alive with thought and action’ (Record-Herald, Chicago); showing “a deliéacy, an 
understanding, and a strength which mark the author for the highest rank’? (London Athen- 


gum). 
OTHER RECENT BOOKS OF EXCEPTIONAL IMPORTANCE 
Vol. I of Dr. HENRY CHARLES LEA’S great work 
A History of the Inquisition of Spain 


“The subject is an interesting one, and we know of no other English book which throws so 
much light upon it. . . It should be understood that this book is the outcome of independ 
ent, first-hand investigation of the materials stored in the immense Spanish Archives.’’—M. W. 
H., in The Sunday Sun, New York 

This important work is complete in. four volumes, MS and its publication is proceeding as rapidly as 
it can be put through the press. 

Volume I., just ready, is in 620 8vo pages. Cloth, price $2.50 net (postage 22 cts,) 


Mr. Winston Churchill’s Life of Lord Randolph Churchill 
In two octave volumes, with portraits, etc., $9.00 net 
“To the personal and political history of the last generation in the United Kingdom and the 
~~ Empire these handsome volumes are an indispensable contribution.’"’—New York Tri- 
une. : 
“Here is 1 book which is certainly among the two or three most exciting political biograph- 
jes in the language.’’—London Time: Literary Supplement. 


Salve Venetia! Gleanings from History 


By Mr. F. MARION CRAWFORD. Illustrated by JOSEPH PENNELL, 

Second edition. Two volumes in a box, crown 8vo, $5.00 net, Carriage extra 
“It creates the atmosphere and ineffable charm of Venice better than any book I have ever 
read.”’-—E, L. Shuman, Chic1go Record-Herald. 


Pre-Raphaelitism and the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood 


By WILLIAM HOLMAN HUNT, author of “The Life of Williamson,” e 

Two volumes, Richly duustrated, $10.00 net, Carriage extra 
“At last there is set before the world the book which has been none too patiently waited for 
for many years past, and an absorbing, interesting, and valuable book it is, fluently and ad- 
mirably written and on its lighter side vastly entertaining. . .. Likely to survive as long as 
English art is treasured and studied.’’"—Daily Graphic, London. 


Mr. B. L. Putnam-Weale’s The Re-Shaping of the Far East 


By the author of “ Manchu and Muscovite.” Illustrated from fine photographs. Two volumes. $6.00 net. 
“It is emphatically a work without which the library of the student of the Far Eastern ques- 
tion will be incomplete.’’—Daily Te'egraph, London. 


5 *. 
Mr. Henry George, Jr.’.s_ The Menace of Privilege ©’. $1.0 ne: 
A Study of the Dangers to the Republic from the Existence of a Favored Class. 
“Mr. George has given us a book of first rate interest and importance. It is written force- 
fully and briiliantly ... as a picture of present-day conditions it is a remarkable piece of de- 
scription and analysis. ... Mr. George, in a word, is neither a Socialist nor an Anarchist, 
but a true Jeffersonian Republican, thoroughly believing in the rightfulness of both private 
property and public property, and, above all, in individual enterprise.’’—Professor Franklin 
Giddings, of Columbia University, in The N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


Mrs. Saint Maur’s’ A Self-Supporting Home  tus:rated, cioth, $1.75 net 


“Is really valuable by reason of definite practical information covering a wide range of top- 
ics.’"’— The Nation. 

“For people who would like to do just as the author and her family did, here is the book 
of books. Shaking from their feet the dust of a $25-a-month city flat, they went forth into 
the country, to live a new and more healthful life and incidentally to make it pay 

how it was done, what it cost and how well it paid is told step by step.”—Country Life 


Am<‘rica. 


John Spargo’s’ The Bitter Cry of the Children 


With an Introduction by Robert Hunter, author of “Poverty.” 
“The most careful and searching examination ever published of the, effects of poverty upon 
children, a trained social investigator of wide experience. Finally Mr. Spargo writes of rem- 
edial measures, and endeavors to outline a constructive policy.’’ 
Cloth, xvii. plus 357 pages, with 32 full-page i'lustrations, $1.50 net (postage 13cts.) 
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A Great Poet in her Prime 


of the 


Reminiscences 


Browning was 


By Thomas 


OR those whose happy memories can 
look back sixty years to what was 
called the Transcendental period in 

New England, there is no more charming 
recollection than that connected with the 
days when the name of Elizabeth Barrett 
was first launched upon the world. As 
with Carlyle, Tennyson and Browning, so 
her ardent admirers and more eager pub- 
lishers were first found in America. The 
attraction was increased by the very fact 
that she was a woman and that the fame 
of Mrs. Hemans had already reached its 
highest point and had thus made way for 
a successor. 

This, we all said, is to be the English 
poetess of the future. I remember well 
the day when my cousin, Barbara Chan- 
ning, brought from Brook Farm to Cam- 
bridge a written copy of the “Lay of the 
Brown Rosary,” not yet reprinted in 
America, which we younger people soon 
learned by heart, and all the more readily 
because the name of the heroine was not 
then, as now, “Onora,” but the more 
musical “Lenora.” This was in 1844. 
Then followed the sad rumor of the early 
tragedy which had crushed her health, 
and from whose fatal effects she was only 
saved, as one of her enthusiastic early 
biographers said, by literature and Greek. 
We heard of her as dwelling in something 


days 
Living 


when Elizabeth Barrett 


and Writing 


Wentworth Higginson 


approaching solitude, relieved only by her 
Hebrew Bible and her Greek tragedies. 
We soon read and reread her “Lady Ger- 
aldine’s Courtship”—also in a manuscript 
copy—and heard the incredible tale of 
Miss Mitford, that it was written in twelve 
hours in order to catch the vessel that 
was to carry the sheets of the volume to 
America. 

Then came the startling tale of her 
elopement and marriage, as recorded, not 
in prosaic newspapers alone, but in her 
own letters to James and Maria Lowell, 
in Cambridge, which were shown freely 
about among their circle, after the hos- 
pitable fashion of the time. These told us 
of an event never so tersely summed up 
as in that beautiful passage where she 
spoke of her young husband as having 
borne her away from a sick bed to “life and 
light and Italy and more happiness than 
a woman ought, perhaps, to speak of, ex- 
cept when she thanks God.” This sen- 
tence is now preserved, I believe, only in 
my memory. 

Her American fame had come into ex- 
istence, however, some years earlier than 
her collected poems. She wrote to her 
friend, Boyd, in January, 1842, that the 
table was covered with American period- 
icals, bringing ardent praise of her poems 
—the “New York. Tribune,” the “Union 
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Flag” and “Graham’s Magazine;” they 
had even had the discernment to praise 
her unsigned review of Wordsworth in 
the London “Atheneum.” “It is to the 
honor of America,” says Mr. Kenyon in 
editing her letters, “that it recognized 
from the first the genius of Miss Barrett 
and for a large part of her life some of 
the closest of her personal and literary 
connections were Americans. The same is 
true of Robert Browning.” 

The present writer can well recall 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 


From a portrait. by Thomas Buchanan Read, the 
American post, painted in Florence, Italy, in 1853, now 
in possession of Matthew Woods, M. D., Philadelphia 


Browning’s expressions of pleasure when 
told that the first cheap edition of his 
“Bells and Pomegranates” had enthusi- 
astic readers among Harvard students 
who subscribed for the series. “When 
the sale of his poems in England was al- 
most infinitesimal,” says Mr. Kenyon, 
“they were known and highly prized in 
the United States.” As late as 1860, Mrs. 
Browning wrote indignantly from Italy: 
“Robert ts. All England can’t prevent 
his existence, I suppose. . . . As a 
sort of lion, Robert has his range in so- 


ciety, and, for the rest, you should see 
Chapman’s (his publisher’s) returns; 
while in America he’s a power, a writer, a 
poet. He is read; he lives in the hearts 
of the people.” Then she adds, summing 
up claims both for herself and him, that 
though other people may stare at them, 
all those who render “practical services” 
are Americans. 

Mrs. Browning’s very early poems are 
now seldom read, as is apt to be the case 
with dead poets. Something of the shadow 
of the sick room rests on the “Drama of 
Exile” and “Seraphim” and her transla- 
tion of the “Prometheus Bound,” al- 
though heroically rewritten to satisfy her- 
self, must give place to that of Edward 
Fitzgerald, with all its limitations. A 
little later she had to pass through the 
period of long poems, with endless itera- 
tions as the “Rhyme of the Duchess May,” 
with a hundred and thirteen recurrences of 
‘Toll slowly;” and “The Romaunt of 
Margret,” with twenty-seven repetitions 
of “Margret, Margret.” This was a 
temptation quite prevalent at that period; 
Poe himself could not resist the impulse 
to throw in a little jingle of this sort. 

Besides the wonderful impulse given by 
her marriage, there were several distinct 
steps in intellectual progress during her 
whole career. As she said of herself, she 
“worked at poetry;” it was with her “not 
reverie, but art.” Thus she soon outgrew 
her early fondness for the Italian dissyl- 
labic rhyme, and her substitution of asson- 
ance merely, as where she rhymed 
“silence” and “islands,” “panther” and 
“saunter.” Beyond all this, she had a 
way of surprising her readers by bringing 
out new sensations, always in the direc- 
tion of higher art. Thus appeared her 
“Runaway Slave at Pilgrim’s Point,’ in 
Lowell’s abortive magazine, “The Pio- 
neer,” in 1843; and that remarkable group 
of poems in “Blackwood’s Magazine” for 
October, 1846, “A Woman’s Shortcom- 
ings,” “A Year’s Spinning,” “A Dead 
Rose,” “Hector in the Garden,” and 
others. I well remember the surprise and 
admiration produced by this group of 
poems among readers who had hitherto 
criticised her as inartistic. The climax of 
these surprises was reached, of course, by 
her “Sonnets from the Portuguese.” 

It is on these remarkable “Sonnets from 
the Portuguese” that her fame will chiefly 
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A Great Poet 
rest, a fact which even the public, so often 
slow to recognize a great work, soon per- 
ceived in spite of the seemingly successful 
contrivance of a foreign translation. Look- 
ino back upon her earlier sonnets, we can 
now recognize that these later ones had 
been predicted in a manner by her earlier 
proofs of power in that singularly difficult 
measure; as shown, for instance, in her 
sonnets on “Work,” “Tears,” “Futurity,” 
“On a Portrait of Wordsworth” and oth- 
ers. In this she had laid aside all her 


seeming preference for irregular lengths, 
loose rhymes and unexpected preachments 
and had turned her back upon that laxity 
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of rhythm and rhyme on which she had 
seemed rather to pride herself at an earlier 
day. It was doubtless along this vein of 
rich emotion and delicately measured art 
that she was led to her very highest suc- 
cess, although there remained also, for her 
later life, her novel in verse, “Aurora 
Leigh,’ and the strong and vehement 
series of her Napoleonic and _ Italian 
poems. In these last, she unwittingly 
symbolized the unconscious satire of her 
boy, of whom she wrote, “Penini has. 
adorned our terrace with two tri-color 
flags, the Italian tri-color and the French.” 
That later period must, however, be left 
to other hands. 


From ‘‘Florence in the Postry of the Brownings.” 
CASA GUIDI 


The home of the Brownings in Florence. 


I heard last night a little child go singing 
"Neath Casa Guidi windows, by the church. 
“*Gasa Guidi Windows, ‘‘ by Elizabeth B. Browaing- 





Elizabeth Barrett Browning 


Career 


Life, 
By Norma 


T is somewhat singular, but none the 

less true, that Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett 

Browning, one of the greatest of Eng- 
lish poets, the greatest female poet of 
England, one may say, has been written 
about but comparatively little. To a 
greater or less extent a halo has seemed 
to surround the personality of Mrs. 
Browning—this doubtless because she 
was so indubitably worshipped by those 
who knew her and who, both because of 
their affection and her certain helpless- 
ness as an invalid, were prone to exag- 
gerate her virtues and to ignore entirely 
the faults she had. 

The main facts of Mrs. Browning’s life 
are, to most persons, fairly well known. 
Her father was Edward Barrett Moulton, 
who, on inheriting a large estate in the 
West Indies, from his mother, assumed 
her name, thus becoming Edward Barrett 
Moulton Barrett. In this way the sources 
of life in the cases of both Elizabeth 
Barrett and Robert Browning, were 
drawn from the West Indies. Elizabeth 
Barrett was born, however, at Coxhoe 
Hall, not far from Durham, in England, 
on an estate belonging to her uncle. 
There has been.no little dispute concern- 
ing the precise date of the event, but we 
may consider the matter settled by the 
record in the parish church of Kelloe, not 
far from Coxhoe Hall. The entry in the 
register reads as follows: 

Elizabeth Barrett Moulton Barrett, daughter 
and first child of Edward Barrett Moulton Bar- 
rett, of Coxhoe Hall, native of St. James’s 
Jamaica, by Mary, late Clarke, native of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne,: was born March 6th, 1806, 
and baptised 1oth ‘of February, 1808. 

In the light of this it is scarcely neces- 
sary to comment upon the fact that Dr. 
Thomas in his “Dictionary of Biography” 
and John H. Ingram, in his study of Mrs. 
Browning, together with various others, 
insist upon the date 1809. 

While Elizabeth was yet very young 
her father purchased the estate of Hope 
End, in Herefordshire, among the Mal- 
vern Hills, and here it was that the large 


and Personality 


K. Bright 


family of sons and daughters grew up. 
Hope End was a place of beauty, in a 
setting such as nature gives in her most 
generous moods, and without doubt, dur- 
ing the eighteen or twenty years of her 
life that Elizabeth Barrett spent here, she 
drank deep from those natural fountains 
that were afterwards to supply many of 
the most beautiful passages in her poems. 

At seven the child read Greek, and at 
eleven wrote an “epic” on “The Battle of 
Marathon,” a performance which, as she 
herself said later on, “gives evidence only 
of imitative faculty and an ear, and a good 
deal of reading in a peculiar direction.” 
But this Pope’s Homer “done over again, 
or rather undone,” was viewed with pride 
by Mr. Barrett who, in a moment of 
fatherly weakness, had fifty copies printed 
and distributed. 

The first break and the one that was to 
change the whole aspect of after life for 
her, occurred when Elizabeth Barrett was 
fifteen years of age. Up until that time 
she was a normally active child, preco- 
cious in her mental development, but or- 
dinary in her capacity for an enjoyment 
of those things which all healthy children 
do enjoy. But at. fifteen she suffered an 
injury to the spine, and henceforward she 
was doomed. to a life of confinement and 
especial care. The‘ world which she was 
forced to create for herself, had books for 
its people, principally; there were a few 
friends—and Elizabeth Barrett was very 
fortunate in ‘those’ ftiends,—but the long 
hours of the days were consumed in read- 
ing and presently in writing until, after 
a while,. poetry became a definite object. 
In 1826, “The Essay on Mind” was pub- 
lished, with--no suecess,—the attention it 
received, in fact, was scanty—and in 
1833, her translation of “Prometheus 
Bound” came from the press. One 
scornful notice from the “Athenaeum” 
was its munificent portion. 

Not yet had the poet found herself, and 
in the meantime there were events that 
almost put an end to her career. In 1832 





ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 
From a photograph, retouched according to the instructions of Robert Browring and pronounced by him to be an 


excellent likeness. 


the family left Hope End and removed, 
first to Sidmouth, in Devonshire, and then 


to Wimpole street, in London. Miss 
Barrett’s accident had developed pul- 
monary trouble, and the climate of the 
city affected her distressingly, so in 1835 
a temporary removal was made to Tor- 


Now in the possession of the Authors’ Club, New York. 


quay. It was while here that the loved 
brother Edward, her particular companion, 
met his death by drowning, and the shock 
threatened to bring the life of the frail 
sister, as well, to a close. What Miss 
Barrett suffered at this time is intimated 
in some of her letters, though she prac- 
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tically abandoned correspondence for sev- 
eral years. However, there was a will in 
the slight body, and presently this will 
exerted itself, with the result that after a 
time we find Miss Barrett returning again 
to her letter-writing—long, interesting, 
natural, pleasant letters are these—to her 
friend, Mrs. Martin, to Mr. John Kenyon, 
her cousin and the friend of Robert 
Browning, to Miss Mitford and the blind 
scholar, H. S. Boyd. 

In 1838 “The Seraphim and Other 
Poems” was published, and Elizabeth 


From ‘‘ Stories of Authors’ Loves,”’ 
ROBERT BROWNING 


Who carried Elizabeth Barrett away to ‘Life 
and light and Italy.” 


Barrett as a poet had her start in the lit- 
erary world. She was writing, always 
writing now, and she seems never to have 
lacked ideas upon which to work. Rather 
was she besieged with too great a multi- 
tude of ideas, and her naturally serious 
bent of mind, only increased by the fact 
that she lived so constantly almost under 
the shadow of death, lost itself many 
times in those mazes of speculation, those 
moralizings that break the continuity of 
many of her poems. She contributed to 
“Blackwood’s” at this time, and a few 
kindred spirits were being permitted to 
come into her room for short periods of 
chat. There were times, of course, when 
she was better, but the habit of invalid- 
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ism had grown upon her, and it was not 
until the incentive of love aroused her-to 
rebellion that she was able to break the 
fetters of what sometimes seems the sys- 
tematic pampering of an eccentric father 
and at other times was, undoubtedly, real 
and terrible illness. 

The two volumes of poems which now 
give the basis for all editions of Mrs. 
Browning, were issued in 1844 and con- 
tained, among other things, “The Drama 
of Exile,” “The Vision of Poets,” “‘Cow- 
per’s Grave” and “Lady Geraldine’s 
Courtship.” The last poem is significant, 
for through it Miss Barrett came to know 
Robert Browning. The latter, six years 
younger than the woman whom he after- 
wards loved so dearly, admired Miss Bar- 
rett’s work, while, on the other hand, Miss 
Barrett was a warm champion of Brown- 
ing, who at this time was being received 
rather coolly than otherwise by the critics. 
Mr. Browning spoke to Mr. Kenyon of 
his pleasure in Miss Barrett’s work, the 
result was a correspondence begun be- 
tween the two poets and finally, on a day 
memorable, young Browning was brought 
to Miss Barrett’s room. It was love at 
first sight, if not before, and the warm 
friendship could end in only one way. 
What the woman suffered before she 
could consent to the betrothal must have 
been great—she shuddered at the idea of 
burdening the man she cared for with 
herself and her illness. Everyone knows 
how Mr. Barrett acted—how he refused 
to sanction the engagement of a woman 
of forty and a man of thirty-four—how, 
after a long wait, the woman gained suf- 
ficient strength to meet her poet-lover and 
to go with him to St. Marylebone Church, 
in London, and there be married ; how she 
went home and spent another lonely week 
“ad then escaped once and for all, to let 
the now triumphant husband carry her 
off to Italy, where the climate materially 
hettered her health, and where for fifteen 
years, with the exception of one or two 
short visits to England, she lived, a happy 
wife and mother and a poet renowned. 

It is a story of perfect love and devo- 
tion, of sweet friendships and unceasing 
literary activities. They lived in Casa 
Guidi, in Florence, but spent various 
periods in other cities, and ever was there 
the inspiration of cicumstance and place, 
as well as the inspiration of linked spirits. 
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ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 
After a Portrait by Gordigiani 


While she was yet engaged to Mr. 
Browning, Miss Barrett wrote “The Son- 
nets from the Portuguese,” and after they 
were married she gave them to her hus- 
band for a wedding gift. No man ever 
had one so priceless,and dear as was their 
association, Mr. Browning felt it wrong 
to keep them for himself. So when, in 
1850, a new edition of Mrs. Browning’s 
collected poems appeared, the sonnets 
were included. A few years later came 
“Aurora Leigh,” a novel in blank verse, 
and in 1860, the “Poems Before Con- 
gress” vented Mrs. Browning’s feeling for 
the disasters of the Italians in their strug- 
gle for independence. She died suddenly 
on June 29, 1801. Mr. Browning’s arms 
were about her—with her last thought, 
she expressed her undying affection for 
the man who had given her the power to 
say “Not death, but love.” She was 
buried in the Protestant Cemetery in 
Florence, and Sir Frederick Leighton de- 


signed the beautiful monument that dis- 


tinguishes her grave. On that grave 
there are almost constantly the beautiful 
white lilies of Florence, emblems in good 
truth, of a life at once pure and nobly in- 
spiring. 


To Mrs. Browning poetry was a re- 
ligion—nothing less; and she made her 
verse the vehicle for her religious thought. 
In one of her letters to Mr. Kenyon she 
says: 


Certainly I would rather be a pagan whose 
religion was actual, earnest, continual—for week 
days, work days, and song days—than I would 
be a Christian who, from whatever motive, 
shrank from hearing or uttering the name of 
Christ out of a “church.” I am no fanatic, but 
I like truth and earnestness in all things. 
* * * What pagan poet ever thought of 
casting his gods out of his poetry? * * * 
My conviction is that the poetry of Christianity 
will one day be developed greatly and nobly, 
and that in the meantime we are wrong, poeti- 
cally as morally, in desiring to restrain it. 





Mrs. Browning in Poetry To-day 


By Henry S&S. 


IFTY or sixty years ago the poetry 
) of Mrs. Browning was one of the 

chief literary interests of the day. 
Multitudes of readers in both England 
and America found an indefinable fascina- 
tion in her verse; they were moved by its 
romance and pathos, touched by its deep 
and generous emotions, and they found 


From ‘‘ Letters of E. B. Browning.” 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 


A bust by W. W. Story, now inthe Browning 
Palace at Venice. 


an indescribable charm in the peculiar 
flow and pause of its lyrical cadence. The 
fact that this poetry was the work of a 
woman gave it an additional interest. 
Since Miriam the prophetess took a tim- 
brel in her hand and sang her marvelous 
song of the destruction of the host of 
Pharoah, surprisingly few women had 
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been numbered among the world’s poets. 
Mrs. Browning was hailed as the first 
great woman poet of her country and race. 
England had bred greater poets than 
Tennyson, great as he was; she had pro- 
duced no poetess comparable to Mrs. 
Browning in the twelve hundred years of 
her literary history. It is not strange that 
readers and critics talked and wrote about 
her, and that the nations praised her afar 
off. Men went back twenty-five hundred 
years to find a parallel to her genius, and 
linked her name with that of Sappho. 
She was called “the princess of poets.” 
“Shakespeare’s child” and “Tennyson's 
sister.” When Wordsworth died, in 1850, 
the “Atheneum” suggested Mrs. Brown- 
ing for the vacant laureateship. In 
America Mr. E. C. Stedman pronounced 
her the “most inspired” woman poet of 
any nation, race or time. Some of us 
can remember when “Browning” meant 
Mrs. Browning, and when the author of 
“The Ring and the Book” was known to 
us only or chiefly as Mrs. Browning’s hus- 
band. We had a vague impression that 
he also wrote poetry. 

It is now nearly half a century since 
Mrs. Browning died, and her poems long 
since ceased to be the sensation of the 
hour. A longer period of time separates 
us from her work than from that of any 
of her poetical contemporaries, for of all 
the great poets of the Victorian era she 
was the first to depart. In that half cen- 


tury that lies between us and Mrs.\ 


Browning’s last poems (they were pub- 
lished in 1862), both readers and writers 
have changed. The public likes novelty 
in poetry, as in other things, and the 
fashion shifts in literature as in amuse- 
ment or in dress. It is not surprising 
that the readers who now delight in Mr. 
Bernard Shaw can find scant time for Mrs. 
Browning, that those who can smile at 
“Man and Superman” have no tears for 
the antiquated pathos and faded sentiment 
of “Bertha in the Lane.” The fame of 
almost every great writer has passed or 
is now passing, through similar vicissi- 
tudes, and we must be careful not to mis- 
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take a transient mood for the deliberate 
verdict of posterity. It is true that the 
popular interest in Mrs. Browning’s work 
has declined, but no one, not even Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, can be a reigning sensation 
and a modern forever. When a poet has 
ceased to be the topic or fad of the hour, 
when the applause of his contemporaries 
has died away—what then? Will he take 
his place among the classics, or is the ap- 
plause hushed forever? It is natural to 
ask these questions, but only time can an- 
swer them. While we are waiting we 
may all guess at the result. 

Mrs. Browning’s poetry is marked by 
flagrant faults and by rare merits; it is 
alike remarkable for its weakness and for 
its strength. All competent judges agree 
that her poems are full of technical de- 
fects. The idea, the feeling, is always 
pure and often very noble, but for some 
reason the workmanship is unequal, and 
in places undeniably poor. Her offenses 
against poetic form are innumerable. She 
sins against the laws of rhyme, against the 
English language, against good taste— 
even against grammar. She attempts to 
thyme “mountains” and “dauntings,” 
“done a” and “Una,” “gold-diggers” and 
“figures ;” she creates “oftly,” an adverb- 
ial monstrosity, that she may have some- 
thing to rhyme with “softly.” These things 
the critics make merry over. Besides 
such faults in word or phrase, Mrs. 
Browning’s poems are apt to show slight 
skill in construction, and they are too 
often marred by a lack of simplicity and 
restraint. We feel, as in parts of “Aurora 
Leigh,” an affectation of masculinity, an 
unnatural effort to be striking or strong. 
But this assumed roughness, this violence 
of denunciation, this flood of words, is 
very far from the poise and reticence of 
true strength. In some poems, on the 
other hand, as “Lady Geraldine’s Court- 
ship” or “Bertha in the Lane,” there is a 
strain of very youthful sentiment, which 
comes dangerously near to sentimentality. 
These are not light faults, nor are they 
confined to a small portion of Mrs. 
Browning’s work. 

Yet in spite of all that can be urged to 
the contrary, I believe that Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s place among the English poets is 
secure. She was born a poet, and many 
of her lyrics have the captivating melody 
which marks the true singer. And in the 


in 
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second place she was above all a woman. 
Other women had written poetry,—Mrs. 
Hemans, for instance, a ladylike Byron, 
or the soulful L. E. L., but Mrs. Browning 
was a true woman poet, for in her the 
poet nature and the woman’s nature met 
in a rare conjunction. Mrs. Anne Thack- 
ery Richie’s tribute to her is full of sug- 
gestion; “Mrs. Browning was a great 
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From a portrait that appears in the earlier editions 
of Mrs. Browning's poems. 


writer, but I think she was even more a 
wife and a mother than a writer.” She 
was not a great thinker, like her husband ; 
her strength lay in her woman’s power to 
feel. Some of her most ambitious works 
are splendid failures, or but partial suc- 
cesses. It is not when she competes with 
Milton, not when she philosophizes on 
social problems that she is at her best; it 
is when she speaks to us straight out of 
her woman’s heart with simplicity and 
truth. Then indeed she spoke as no man 
could speak; then she gave something to 
English poetry that with all its riches it 
had never before possessed. It is the 
woman that speaks in her descriptions of 
babies; in her love of children, in her 
heart-break over pain. Womanhood and 
motherhood are in “The Cry of the Chil- 
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dren” and “A Song for the Ragged 
Schools of London.” ‘They find a noble 
expression in “Mother and Poet,” one of 
the best of her shorter poems. Her 
woman’s sympathy overflows in “Cow- 
per’s Grave.” Above all, there are the 
immortal “Sonnets from the Portuguese,” 
the supreme expression of a woman’s an- 
swer to a man’s love. These sonnets place 
Mrs. Browning with the greatest sonnet 
writers of the literature. They reveal the 


tensely human, and they trace its triumph 
over doubts and misgivings with a truth 
and directness almost unmatched in liter- 
ature. 

Many of Mrs. Browning’s poems will 
doubtless be neglected or forgotten, but 
she has done something for English poetry 
that only a woman could do. The great 
distinction of her poetry is not that it is 
better or worse than that which men have 
written, but that it is different, “for 


wonder afid the humility of a great love, woman is not undeveloped man—but 
a love at once deeply spiritual and in- diverse.” 


Sonnets from the Portuguese 


I 
] THOUGHT once how Theocritus had sung 


Of the sweet years, the dear and wished-for years, 
Who each one in a. gracious hand appears 
To bear a gift for mortals, old and young: 
And as I mused it in his antique tongue, 
I saw, in gradual vision, through my tears, 
The sweet, sad years, the melancholy years, 
Those of my own life, who by turns had flung 
A shadow across me. Straightway I was ’ware, 
So weeping, how a mystic shape did move 
Behind me, and drew me backward by the hair ; 
And a voice said in mastery while I strove, 
“Guess now who holds thee?” “Death,” I said. But there, 
The silver answer rang: “Not Death, but Love.” du I 
camp: 
VII Mariz 


HE face of all the world is changed, I think, Bella 

: establ 

7- Since first I heard the footsteps of thy soul peter oe 
Move still, oh, still, beside me; as they stole a stot 
Betwixt me and the dreadful outer brink Maria 
Of obvious death, where I who thought to sink art, a 
Was caught up into love and taught the whole pa . 
Of life in a new rhythm. The cup of dole yt bl 
God gave for baptism, I am fain to drink, for w 
And praise its sweetness, Sweet, with thee anear. the w 
The names of country, heaven, are changed away, had fr 
For where thou art or shalt be, there or here; was t¢ 
And this—this lute and song—loved yesterday, cae 
(The singing angels know) are only dear, aroun 
Because thy name moves right in what they say. Duom 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. the Ca 





The Brownings in Florence 


By Anne 


GAINST the dark background of 
Florence’s stormy and heroic med- 
ieval history, in which the pictur- 

esque figures of the Medici are always in 
evidence for good or ill, there rise before 
our minds the forms of two nineteenth 
century poets to whom this beautiful city 
was a happy home for many years. Flor- 
ence and the Brownings are so inseparably 
connected that it is almost impossible to 
pass any old building or street without 
being reminded of some line or verse of 
husband or wife. 

As we walked across the Piazza della 
Signoria, where Savonarola’s voice had 
so often uttered its strong cry for right- 
eousness in Church and State, and stood 
before the tablet in the stone pavement 
which marks the spot where his body was 
consumed by the flames, Mrs. Browning’s 
description of that moment of agony and 
triumph came into our minds when, as she 
says, the fire burned through 
The veil betwixt the right and wrong and 

showed 

How near God sate and judged the judges 
there. 


Through the Via Calzaioli, with its 
many shops, we passed on to the Piazza 
du Duomo, “where Giotto planted his 
campanile,” and so on to the Piazza Santa 
Maria Novella, into which opens the Via 
Bella Donne, where the poet lovers were 
established in 1847, soon after their ro- 
mantic runaway marriage. Here, within 
a stone’s throw of the Church of Santa 
Maria Novella, with all its treasures of 
art, and a short walk from the Duomo 
and the tower which rises in grace of form 
and beauty of color to print itself against 
the blue of the sky, Mrs. Browning lived 
for weeks at a time with no glimpse of 
the world outside save what was to be 
had from her windows. At this time she 
was too ill to walk, or even to drive ex- 
cept at long intervals. In her letters she 
speaks of one inglorious, glorious drive 
around the Piazza Gran Duca, past the 
Duomo, outside the walls and in again at 
the Cascine. “It was,” she says, “like the 


Hollingsworth Wharton 


trail of a vision in the evening sun. | 
saw the Perseus in a sort of flash.”’ 

What that vision must have been to 
eyes accustomed to the fogs and gray 
skies of a London winter we can well 


From Cambridge Edition of Mrs. Browning's Poems. 
CASA GUIDI 
Mrs. Browning's Florentine Home. 


imagine, and in the springtime, when the 
Cascine, with its shaded drives and flower- 
bordered walks, was all abud and abloom.. 
Of this lovely spot Mrs. Browning wrote 
in one of her poems: 


You remember down at Florence our Cascine, 

Where the people on the feast-days walk and 
drive, 

And through the trees, long-drawn in many a 
green way, 

O’er-roofing hum and murmur like a hive? 

Our first Sunday in Florence, a perfect 
May day, we set forth to find the cemetery 
where Mrs. Browning is buried. Not an 
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ideal campo santo is this, like that at 
Rome, where tall cypresses shut it in from 
the outside world and the vast pyramidal 
tomb of Caius Cestus overshadows it 
grandly. Just outside the Porta Pinti is 
this Protestant burial ground of Florence, 
the old walls that once backed it have been 
removed, and it now stands in the midst 
of dusty highways, where noisy trams pass 
to and fro, with their freight of eager- 
eyed tourists. Once inside the walls, we 
found trees, vines, shrubbegy, and roses 
blooming everywhere. We were thankful 
that no intrusive custodian had taken us 


From ‘‘Florence in the Poetry of the Brownings.”’ 
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been wise, it seemed to us, who had de- 
cided that the ashes of this poet who ‘had 
sung so nobly for Italy should rest in 
Italian soil and under the blue of its skies 
rather than in the grand gloom of the 
great English Abbey, where the remains 
of her husband lie. Mr. Browning had 
expressly desired to be laid in the same 
grave with his wife in the old burial 
ground at Florence. “It was, however,” 
says Mr. Kingsland, “impossible to reopen 
the cemetery without an Act of Parlia- 
ment,” and under the circumstances, the 
poet’s son acquiesced in the earnest desire 


MRS. BROWNING’S GRAVE. 


Tomb of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, designed by Sir Frederick Leighton, in the Protestant Cemetery, Florence, Italy 


in charge, and left to wander at will we 
soon found ourselves face to face with 
a square marble sarcophagus, simple and 
dignified, with the inscription E. B. B. 
upon one side, and the date, June 29, 1861. 
A cedar tree stood guard by the poet’s 
grave, one branch leaning over it protect- 
ingly, roses were climbing all about it, and 
as we stood there, silent and reverent, a 
bird sang from one of the branches over- 
head, and like Browning’s “wise thrush,” 
he sang his song “twice over.” They had 


of Dean Bradley and many of Mr. Brown- 
ing’s friends that the remains of his 
father should be interred in Westminster 
Abbey. 

That same afternoon, on our way home 
from the Boboli Gardens, nearly opposite 
the Pitti Palace, we were suddenly con- 
fronted by a tall gray house with a white 
tablet on its facade, upon which was in- 
scribed the name of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, and following it the beautiful 
lines by the poet Tommaseo, in which the 
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SITTING-ROOM IN CASA GUIDI 


municipality of Florence gratefully re- 
corded that her golden chain of verse had 
linked England to Italy. 

We gazed long at the noble inscription 
and at the Casa Guidi windows from 
which Mrs. Browning had witnessed the 
marching of troops, many an uprising of 
the people and later such popular rejoic- 
ings as signalized victories that led to the 
final unification of Italy and its freedom 
from foreign dominion. 

It was after a hurried trip to Vallom- 
brosa, whither the Brownings had fled 
from the scorching heat of the summer of 
1847, that they established themselves in 
the Casa Guidi. Of this journey Mrs. 
Browning speaks in several of her letters 
describing their progress up the steep 
mountain side to the monastery, she and 
Wilson and Flush in a basket sledge drawn 
by white oxen, Mr. Browning riding by 
their side. In this beautiful retreat, from 
which Milton is said to have taken his 
description of paradise, the poets hoped 
to spend two months; but at the end of 
five days they were “driven out of Eden 
literally,” says Mrs. Browning, “by a little 
holy Abbot with a red face, who was given 
to sanétity and had set his face against 
women.” To Florence they returned 
after this fleeting vision of paradise, and 
quitting their lodgings in the Via Bella 
Donne, made their home on the other side 
of the river, where, as Mrs. Browning told 


Miss Mitford, they were “settled magnifi- 
cently, six paces from Piazza Pitti and 


with the right of daily admission to the 


Boboli Gardens. And here we can step 
out of the window on a sort of a balcony 
terrace which is quite private and swims 
over with moonlight in the evening.” 

Of this tiny terrace, which overlooks 
the church of Santa Felicita, Mrs. Brown- 
ing constantly wrote with delight, saying 
that she spent whole days there during 
the hot weather “in a white dressing 
gown that Robert was good enough to let 
her wear, without a single masculine crit- 
icism,” so happy, despite the withering 
heat, that she “comprehended the possi- 
bility of St. Lawrence’s ecstasies on a 
gridiron.” 

The poet’s imagination was needed, as 
well as long years of seclusion in a dark- 
ened room and above all, the rapture of 
love such as hers, to transform the dull 
gray house and the little balcony into a 
stately palace and a garden of delight. 
Elizabeth Browning, who had left Eng- 
land an invalid, so frail that she could 
scarcely bear a breath of cold air, gained, 
in what she called the divine climate of 
Italy, health that enabled her to enjoy 
all the happiness that filled her cup to the 
brim. To her was accorded the grateful 
appreciation of the Italian people and the 
reading world, to which was added a love 
such as has fallen to the lot of few women. 
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THE REZZONICO PALACE 


Now the home of Robert Barratt Browning, son of Elizabeth and Robert Browning. In this palace Robert Browning died 
and here there is aroom given over to relics of the two fsmous poets. 


And here in this old palace was granted 
to the happy wife the crowning grace of 
proud motherhood, for here was born her 
young Florentine, to whom, 
The earliest world-day light that ever flowed, 
Through Casa Guidi windows chanced to come! 

For the better part of sixteen years the 
Brownings made their home in the Casa 
Guidi. Here Browning wrote “Christmas 
Eve,” “Easter Day,” “In a Balcony,” and 
most of the poems in the series entitled 
“Men and Women.” In the years between 
1847 and 1861 many Americans found 
their way to the Casa Guidi. Mr. W. W. 
Story, an intimate friend of the Brown- 
ings, often recalled with pleasure the long 
room filled with plaster casts and studies, 
which was Mr. Browning’s retreat, and 
“dearest of all, the large drawing room 
where she always sat, and where her spirit 
hand translated the great Italian cause into 
burning verse, and pleaded the rights of 
humanity in ‘Aurora Leigh.’ ” 

Another American visitor who saw Mrs, 
Browning in her own home at this time, 


described her as “the embodiment of lofty 
poetic life. There did not seem to be 
much of the material life about her. Her 
hair and eyes were dark and her face very 
full of tender, loving light, which seemed 
to shine out when she talked.” 

Even if Mrs. Browning’s terrace was 
small, the spacious Boboli Gardens are 
within a stone’s throw of the Casa Guidi, 
where one may sit upon the stone seats 
and watch the fountains play or seek 
coolness and seclusion in one of the many 
pergolas. Marvellous pergolas are these, 
where the shade is made so dense by the 
careful training and clipping of the ilexes 
that one may in a moment pass from day 
to night. We wondered whether Mrs. 
Browning had ever reached the tip-top 
of this hillside garden and beheld the 
widespread panorama from the Belvidere. 
She could never have climbed all of those 
many steps, but her husband may have 
borne her in his strong arms up to that 
dizzy height, from whence the view of 
Florence, with its domes, towers and pal- 
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four, 

Another and more intimate view of the 
Casa Guidi, we had one afternoon, when 
we were invited to tea there by an Amer- 
ican artist and his wife. Not in the 
Browning apartment, alas! which by some 
irony of fate is inhabited by an Austrian 
family ; but to us it meant much to pass 
over the stairs that had known the foot- 
steps of the Brownings, and to be under 
the same roof that had sheltered the two 
poets, who had lived here so happily, until 
that sad June day came when the voice 
of the sinver was hushed, and the soul of 
Elizabeth Browning allied itself with kin- 
dred spirits in the world of light. 

In the great Rezzonico Palace in Ven- 
ice, now known as the Browning Palace, 
in which Robert Browning passed the last 
weeks of his life with his son and daugh- 
ter-in-law, there is one room in which are 
gathered many memorials of the two 
poets. Here are numerous portraits of 


Brownings 
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Mr. and Mrs. Browning, furniture from 
their home in Florence and, most interest- 
ing of all, Mrs. Browning’s little desk, 
with her pen. in it, some notes and a 
pressed flower, looking almost as if she 
had stopped writing there yesterday. In 
a recess in this room, Mr. Robert Barrett 
Browning has made a shrine to the mem- 
ory of his mother, where, on the wall, in 
letters of gold, is a covy of the inscription 
from the facade of the Casa Guidi. 

On the outside wall of the Rezzonico 
Palace is a tablet placed there by the citi- 
zens of Venice, giving the date of the 
death of the poet Browning, in this palace, 
December 12, 1889, and beneath the name 
are these lines from “De Gustibus :” 

Open my heart and you will see 
Graved inside of it, Italy. 

Husband and wife rest far apart, one in 
the great Abbey of the country of his 
birth, the other under the sunny skies of 
the Italy that both loved so well; but the 
golden chain of verse woven by the two 
poets reaches across lands and seas, mak- 
ing a common bond between them and all 
those who love liberty, and work earnestly 
for the highest development of humanity. 


Sonnets from the Portuguese 


XIV 


Do not say 


‘g thou must love me, let it be for naught 


Except for love’s sake only, 


“[ love her for her smile—her look—her way 

Of speaking gently,—for a trick of thought 

That falls in well with mine, and certes brought 

A sense of pleasant ease on such a day”— 

For these things in themselves, Beloved, may 

Be changed, or change for thee,—and love so wrought, 


May be unwrought so. 


Neither love me for 


Thine own dear pity’s wiping my cheeks dry, 
Since one might well forget to weep who bore 
Thy comfort long, and lose thy love thereby. 
But love me for love’s sake, that evermore 
Thou mayst love on through love's eternity. 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 








sent 





A VELE GONFIE (Under Full Sail) 
By John S. Sargent 


This painting was given the place of honor in the One Hundred and First Annual Exhibition of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 
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By Allen B. Talcott 


American Art To-Day 


Paintings in the Annual 


sylvania Academy 


By Talcott 


F the three leading exhibitions of 
() American art in the East, the New 

York Academy of Design repre- 
sents such academic tradition as survives, 
the Society of American Artists, standing, 
in a way,—for its membership does not 
greatly differ from that of the Academy, 
—for such new work as is in progress, 
and the annual exhibition at the Academy 
of Fine Arts in Philadelphia, yearly pre- 
sents an attempt to cover the entire field. 
Certain leading artists are present by in- 
vitation, by groups, and half to two-thirds 
of the exhibits are selected by the com- 
mittee of artists charged with this labor. 
The exhibition is therefore in its selection 
a compromise between the competitive 
method and the frank invitation to leading 
artists which at Paris a dozen years ago 
or more, filled the earlier walls of the 
“New Salon.” 


Exhibition 
of the 


of the 


Fine Arts 


Williams 


The practical result is an annual ex- 
hibition which comes nearer to being a 
general resume of the existing condition 
of art in the United States than any 
other. A liberal space, the practice of 
soliciting pictures from conspicuous art- 
ists, in order to bring the work of each 
together in a sympathetic group, and a 
standard which has for ten or fifteen 
years past excluded both the older work 
which had passed its day, and the raw 
effort either of young students or of those 
never likely to reach a full and complete 
artistic expression, gives a showing which 
to an unusual degree combines the com- 
pleted work of some older artists, the 
general advance of art, and such new 
work as in one rising artist and another 
gives promise of the future. 

The work of five artists is brought to- 
gether in this exhibition in such shape as 
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to permit a tolerably complete valuation 
of an artistic career. John H. Twacht- 
man, now unhappily gone, is represented 
by a group of landscapes, one of which, a 
sloop disappearing in the mist, has been 
wisely bought by the Academy. These 
landscapes, taken collectively, give at its 
best his singular, personal and evanescent 
power of interpretation, depending upon 


PORTRAIT OF MRS. HARRY S. LEHR 
By Jean Boldini 


minute observation and an amazing fa- 
cility by free brushing to suggest those 
impalpable nuances of light, shade and 
color which constitute the very garment 
and guise of landscape as se2n by the 
painter. Some painters see landscape as 
mass, some as light, some as atmosphere 
enveloping form, and some as aerial dis- 
tance. Twachtman, whose work was 
limited in its production at some poin’s 
into which it is unnecessary to enter, as 
was that of Homer D. Martin—though 


News 


between the work of the two there is .no 
special resemblance—came at a fortunate 
moment. Impressionism was ebbing, a 
new sense of landscape on its romantic 
side filled the air, and Twachtman saw 
all things in the light of the subtler 
imagination. 

His craft disappearing in the mist, the 
broad and austere purity of the snow in 
its glory, flecked by trees, in “Winter,” 
the drench of light in “September Sun- 
shine,’ the palpitating stillness of “A 
Summer Day,” or the wide consciousness 
of the greater forces of nature at work in 
the sun in “Summer,” unite to make the 
year as he saw it, with a delicate pre- 
cision and a perpetual failure, one must 
confess, to grip and master the problem 
before him with a sudden sense of con- 
suming power. 

To a widely different class belongs the 
work of Dwight W. Tryon, exhibited 
here. Three of his five landscapes, one 
is glad to know, represent him in the Na- 
tional Gallery at Washington, as they con- 
stitute part of the collection presented by 
Mr. Charles L. Freer to the nation. 

Living and working long in one region, 
near New Bedford, in an atmosphere full 
of values, feeling the charm of that 
aspect of nature which New England 
gives, with its low glacial horizon, its 
pellucid, if thin, but prismatic air, and its 
combination of coast and hill, Mr. Tryon’s 
work moves along the assured lines of the 
craftsman who has mastered his environ- 
ment and his method and uses both to 
express his inspiration, untroubled by 
new views of nature. Out of these con- 
ditions alone can come this even tone, 
this rich color and this sense of the com- 
pleted picture apparent in each of Mr. 
Tryon’s significant landscapes. 

For sheer originality, however, in 
American art, nothing in the exhibition 
equals the display made by Mr. Horatio 
Walker. The five pictures hung are 
crowned by his “Ploughing in Acadia.” 
This group presents what is almost un- 
known in American art, the sheer appli- 
cation of color to the interpretation of 
beauty, independent of either subject or 
form. Echo, it is easy to see in the larger 
work, just mentioned, painted in 1886. 
But when we come to “Boy Feeding 
Pigs,” 1898, we realize instantly that the 
last word which ideal painting has to give 
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American 


is spoken by a man who can take the pink 
belly of a pig and out of it weave an ex- 
quisite, palpitating pastoral in color as 
well as in form, or suffuse the “Wood 
Cutters” with that sense of solid and 
vital color which from time to time 
seizes the seeing eye in some sudden view 
of industrial life, lifting it for the moment 
above daily toil, till it becomes the symbol 
of the iterant effort of generations. 

Wholly apart is a group like that of 
Mr. T. W. Dewing, of ethereal feminine 
figures, sublimated, set in a suffused light, 
treated with a dainty charm in itself un- 
real and yet suggesting that ford of 
refinement in which the finer feminine 
blossom is always rooted. Not even in 
his special exhibitions has Mr. Dewing 
been more completely present in his bet- 
ter work than in these diaphanous crea- 
tions, “Lute Player,’ “Portrait of a 
Girl,” “Young Girl ina Gray Dress.” They 
hang in the same room with three Whis- 
tlers, one nude, also from Mr. Freer’s 
collection, of which the wise say but little 
and admire much, for there has not been 
in our day a painter whose admiration 
was so completely the result of a slowly 
acquired sense, and the basis of whose 
charm only future years can test and 
analyze. 

Another group notable for the personal 
quality of the painter, by Mr. Arthur B. 
Davies, finds its culmination in “Dodona 
Grove.” Here is a man who draws ill, 
who sets at naught all academic canons, 
and yet who by sheer magic of coloring 
and light in no sense “natural” succeeds 
in investine a few square yards of canvas 
with something of the mystery, the in- 
effable charm of things “withheld, occult, 
untrod.” 

I dwell upon these groups because they 
are significant of the best in progress to- 
day in American art. One may feel cer- 
tain that the landscapes of Twachtman 
and Tryon, the necromantic color of 
Walker and Davies, the figures of Dew- 
ing and the work of Whistler, will each be 
cherished in the future, though for each 
popularity to-day is narrow and special. 

Sheer popular interest is at the current 
moment caught by the portrait, which 
dominates American art, for the same rea- 
son that it did Venetian at a commercial 
period when the portrait appealed on all 
sides to the instinct for memorial, for 
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display and for decoration. In the full 
length which M. Boldini presents of Mrs. 
Lehr, the moenad like side of a certain 
showy but brilliant society, receives its 
ultimate expression. The amazing ca- 
pacity in sheer mastery of the brush vis- 
ible in this canvas, M. Boldini enjoys 
almost alone. This uplifted arm, the 
drapery, the unsparing interpretation, not 
to say exposure of the figure, the sweep 
and swirl of the thing which makes the 
figure brushing of any other man in the 
gallery seem trivial and commonplace, 
give a canvas attractive to few, repellent 
to many, but of which it is still true that 


THE RIALTO 
By Colin Campbell Cooper 


those who know most about the sheer 
craftsmanship of painting are likely to 
hold highest this work, only one of many, 
from a mester who possesses a power of 
mere painting out of all proportion greater 
than his insight, interpretation or imag- 
ination. 





THE SISTERS 
By William M. Chase 


The counterpart and counterpoise of 
this portrait hangs at the extreme oppo- 
site end of the leading salon, Sargent’s 


“A Vele Gonfie.” This brilliantly painted 
face (Mrs. Robeftt M. Mathias, of Lon- 
don), half turned, in which lure, allure, 
desire, are present, is one of those vivid 
creations which instantly become typical. 
A century hence it will be as familiar as 
the head of the Duchess of Devonshire. 
It will: hang in reproduction with those 
wonderfully turned heads in which Rem- 
brandt and Titian have each expressed 
retreating and expectant desire. Already, 
brief as is its life on canvas, no one prob- 
ably sees it with the eye of experience 
without the conviction that here is a crea- 
tion destined to live apart, to reproduce 
itself in every possible form and to be- 
come a type, inanimate as it is, by which 
those, alive, palpitant, fleshy and animate 
are judged through the years as by a 
norm of expressed and expressive emo- 
tion. Yet at-the end, it remains but the 
passing breath of desire. By no such 
fruitage is the greater art known. 


These two portraits stand in a place 
apart from the other portraiture of the 
Exhibition. Mr. Sargent .is represented 
by another half-length in his most fluent 
manner, but it takes its place in the aver- 
age line of portrayal. Yet the Exhibi- 
tion, as a whole, presents the better por- 
traiture of the day. Mr. Thomas Eakins 
has one of those solid-blocked, monu- 
mental portrayals of a man, whose physi- 
cal personality is accented almost to ex- 
aggeration—the late Dr. William S. 
Forbes, of Jefferson Medical College, 
anatomist of the first rank, as every line 
indicates and suggests. 

Of the portraits of two sisters (Mrs. 
Sullivan and Mrs. Livingston) Mr. W. 
M. Chase creates a brilliant, showy, en- 
gaging picture. He has a head, some- 
what hard, of Dr. Sparhawk Jones, but 
extremely close in likeness, and a por- 
trait of Miss Earle with a brilliant color 
scheme of red and white, emphasizing the 
high quality of his sitter. His influence 
and teaching is moreover diffused in 
much work in this exhibition full of the 
painting of his pupils. 








PORTRAIT OF MADAME FISHER 
By Eugene Paul Ullman 


This was awarded the Temple Gold Medal*for the best figure picture. 
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Book 


A group of artists is each represented 
by portraits, having the indefinable per- 
sonal touch of a study of a face long 
familiar in peisonal relations. Mr. Rob- 
ert Henri has a tall,. effective figure of 
his wife, now gone, painted with a deli- 
cate refinement and reserve. Mr. W. T. 
Smedley, besides other members of his 
family, has a simply handled head of his 
mother. Mr. Sergeant Kendall and Mr. 
Irving P. Wiles have each a group of a 


A HOLLAND LADY 
By Gari Melchers 


mother and children; in Mr. Wiles’s ex- 
ample, vivid, effective and full of color, 
Mr. Kendall has drawn with great re- 
serve, with perpetual desire and increas- 
ing skill for centering a picture along cer- 
tain definite converging lines, both of sen- 
timent and of composition. 

The Temple prize is won by Mr. Eu- 
gene Paul Ullman on a portrait, less dis- 
tinguished than his portrait of his wife, 


News 


whose hair and skirt and movement are 
interpreted with an engaging fidelity. A 
pupil of Mr. William M. Chase, two por- 
traits of whom he has exhibited in recent 
Academy exhibitions, the picture on which 
he wins his prize was at the Paris Salon 
of a year ago. Mr. Ullman’s prize canvas 
is the safe work of a careful artist just 
reaching independent personal expression, 
whose future growth and product must 
justify this award. Close by on the same 
wall is the distinguished study Mr. J. T. 
Pearson has made of a full-length figure 
with sharp and cleverly adjusted accents. 
in white. 

Another head, which owes much to 
close acquaintance with the subject, is 
Miss Mary W. Bonsall’s closely-studied 
head of her father, Mr. Bonsall. It must 
be many years since Mr. Abbott H. 
Thayer painted the head of the seventies, 
a portrait of Mrs. Walter Cranston 
Larned. With an astonishing realism 
Mr. Philip H. Hale has taken the head 
of an old woman, close to the grotesque, 
and painted it with an uncompromising 
fidelity, producing a result which wholly 
vindicates his treatment, on which few 
artists would have ventured. What can 
be done with a portrait, if it be treated 
afresh, like a figure, in light and air, 
without reference to the portrait purpose, 
which hangs like a pall over most at- 
tempts at portraiture, is: shown by Mr. 
E. C. Tarbell’s portrait of Miss Eleanor 
Hyde. Here is the figure of a young girl, 
seated by the water, the sun falling over 
her—the entire color scheme suggestive 
of the open—the sense of portraiture and 
likeness still preserved, while the entire 
canvas possesses its value independent of 
the special attempt to limn a single per- 
sonality. 

Mr. Julian Story has a dignified figure 


‘of Miss Lippincott, and another of a mu- 


sician; Miss Janet Wheeler, a child’s por- 
trait of A. G. B. Lewis, a son of J. F. 
Lewis, with good color in the head. Mr. 
John Lavery, the Glasgow painter, has 
another portrait of a child. Mr. Adolph 
Borie has two portraits, one of John H. 
Pepper, showing advancing powers. It 
must be long since a skied portrait of Mr. 
John Lafarge, by Augustus Vincent 
Tack, was painted, but it remains 
an effective likeness. Mr. McMonnies 
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has a brilliant portrait figure, with 
his usual dash, of Miss Pettit, aglow 
with life. There are, besides, a portrait 
of Bernard de Schweinitz, by Mr. W. W. 
Gilchrist, of Judge Edward M. Paxson 
and Colonel Richard M. Muckle, by 
Alfred Rosenthal, of a New York bank 
president, John Harson Rhodes, by Fred- 
erick P, Vinton, but these are given rather 
as record than of comment. 

But if one wishes to see how the por- 
trait can suddenly be raised from the 
mere painting of an individual into typi- 
cal beauty, one turns to Miss Cecelia 
Beaux’s amazing picture of a child, the 
slender figure so balanced and expressed, 
the flesh so living, the whole so complete 
in itself, and its manifold relations to 
canvas, scene and surroundings as to be 
in itself a joy. Nor less interpretative is 
the easy drawing, in which the relaxed 
figure of Mr. H. S. Drinker, president of 
Lehigh University, is expressed in another 
canvas by her. 

“Arizona” by Albert L. Groll, which 
wins the Jennie Sesnan prize for land- 
scape, measures the work in this field, 
broadly painted, characteristic in atmos- 
phere, careful in modeling and evincing a 
return to the attitude for nearly two 
decades in abeyance, which considers in 
landscape painting the place portrayed as 
of weight. This work, with all its merits, 
has no special claim upon attention. The 
new and younger view of landscape with 
regard more to mass than to atmosphere 
is apparent in Mr. Charles Rosen’s 
“Driftwood,” more effective than attrac- 
tive, a low-toned, strongly painted canvas, 
which has been hung in a most con- 
spicuous place given to a landscape, 
directly over Sargent’s leading portrait. 
Mr. Rosen’s capacity for composition is 
apparent in the slender trees of his 
“Washed Out Bottomland.” So Mr. Jos- 
eph Benjamin Davol has his suggestion of 
simple beauty in the blue waters seen 
through the trunks of trees, “Where tke 
River Meets the Sea,” and Mr. Will Howe 
Foote, in his moonlit scene of the “Vil- 
lage Street,” gives a poetic interpretation 
of a simple stretch ended by a spire. Of 
a very special quality, too, is the “‘land- 
scape” of Mr. Edward F. Rook, con- 
trasted by his study of Mexican light and 
air. There is sensitive beauty in Miss 
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Lilian M. Genth’s Seine, whose bridge, 
with its looming arches and narrow city 
line above, shows the ‘qualities of compo- 
sition, which, as in this case, are quick to 
find a purchaser. 

Mr. Daniel Garber’s English trip gives 
three canvases, one a scene in St. James 
Park and another an English April, 
touched by perception and wind-blown 
reaches, but lacking mastery of the con- 
ditions presented. 

Mr. Colin Cooper again shows how 
much of the picturesque may inhere in a 
modern sky scraper in his “Rialto,” a 
picturesque rendering of.a New York 
street. Mr. Birge Harrison, leaving the 
open fields, has a fresh and sensitive ren- 
dering of the “Flat Iron Building,” in 
New York, suddenly clothed in atmos- 
phere. Mr. Childe Hassam rightly wins 
the Walter Lippincott prize awarded for 
his “Summer Morning Island of Shoals,” 
a broad stretch of sea painted with minute 
care. Here, as in the general stretch of 
work by well-known men, the seas of 
Mr. Alexander Harrison, the New Eng- 
land uplands of Mr. Charles H. Davis, 
even in an original stretch of well-con- 
ceived distance as Mr. Elmer Schofield’s 
“Sand Dunes,” in Mr. George Elmer 
Browne’s “Etaples,” tender and delicate 


‘as it is; Mr. E. W. Redfield’s “Delaware 


River,” sombre and effective, and so for 
half a score more of familiar names, one 
is fain to feel that American landscape 
has reached a point of arrest where old 
methods are guiding such new inspiration 
as appears. 

Few figure groups show better drawing 
than is displayed in “Two Vaudeville 
Stars,” a man and a ballet girl waiting 
their turn, on which Miss Alice Mumford 
wins the Mary Smith prize. It is agreeable 
to note the return in this canvas, as in 
much else in younger American art, to 
close drawing, careful study and a frank 
and direct mastery of the difficult problems 
presented in this canvas by a woman’s 
bared back and the posture in which she 
crouches. There are many more ambi- 
tious canvases which would be advan- 
taged by these rigorous qualities, which 
the dominance of tone and atmosphere has 
for a season overshadowed under the in- 
fluence of Whistler and others. 


The one effective sacred subject is Mr. 





HARE AND HOUNDS 
By H. M. Walcott 


H. O. Tanner’s “Christ Washing the Dis- 
ciples’ Feet”—a canvas handled with a 
vast sincerity and a shadowed realism 
which somehow exemplifies and illustrates 
rather than interprets. 

Unquestionably Mr. H. M. Walcott’s 
“Hare and Hounds,” with its rush and 
spin of young life, its exquisitely painted 
skill and well considered landscape, will 
longest hold the memory among the pic- 
tures of the Exhibition in which the figure 
is freely used. Portrait and landscape so 
dominate the Exhibition, as indeed they 
do the present field of American art, that 
the figure, whether draped or nude, has 
ceased to command any special recogni- 
tion. 

Mr. H. H. Breckenridge has painted 
with minute care a woman holding a nau- 
tilus shell, but it is impossible to avoid 
feeling the academic limitations of such 
a subject. Mr. Carl Newman is worthily 
represented with his characteristic studies 
of the nude and pastel, but these also 
occupy a place apart from the instant life 
which one desires in the figure fully 
treated. 

A vigorous personality like Mr. John 
Sloan makes himself felt in the wan row 
of men waiting for coffee—‘The Coffee 


Line,” but even he fails to hold the at- 
tention in his “Girl in White,” where a 
familiar formula is pushed far. There is 
something most agreeable in Mr. Edmund 
C. Tarbell’s interior, ““The Girl Crochet- 
ing.” Piquancy, careful drawing and a 
capacity for maintaining even poised the 
color and tone of a picture are apparent 
in Mr. Gari Melcher’s “Holland Lady.” 
But one turns from this with fresh inter- 
est to Mr. Everett Shinn’s ballet and to 
the fashion in which Mr. Glackens fills 
a street and crowds it with an interest and 
atmosphere of its own, so that nothing in 
the free open could be more poetic than 
his “Battery Park” or “Central Park, 
Winter.” 

How surcharged with feeling a canvas 
crowded with figures may become under 
the touch of an artist, seriously earnest and 
past the stage of mere creature and color 
appeal, is apparent in Mr. Henry Mc- 
Carter’s “Penitents.” Out of these dull 
gray lights, this thronged concourse, the 
church, topped by its appealing figure, 
Mr. McCarter has woven his message of 
universal human contrition and penitence. 

In the sculpture one must chiefly notice 
the extent to which women artists have 
become conspicuous in this field. This is 
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PLOUGHING IN ACADIA 
By Horatio Walker 


The gold medal of the Academy was awarded to Mr. Horatio Walker, not for this particular painting but for 
the general quality of his work. He was represented in the exhibition by four or five pictures. 


perhaps natural, as sculpture tends more 
and more to the genre form of portraiture 
rather than the monumental spirit asso- 
ciated in the past with plastic art. In 
spite of Mr. Charles Grafly’s minute, 
closely modeled and in his memorial of 
Leverett Bradley highly dignified work, 
Mr. Calder’s “Man-Cub,” Mr. Samuel 
Murray’s vivid and vital statuettes, the 
note of the exhibition in sculpture is 
struck by Mrs. Bessie Potter Vonnoh’s 
frank handling of domestic themes, Miss 
Janet Scudder’s delicate portraiture, Miss 
Meta Warrick’s characterful bust and 
Miss Louise Eyre’s various and happy 
handling of child subjects, and her closely 
studied bust of Richard L. Ashhurst, while 
Mrs. Mary Laessle’s “Girl with the 


Hoop” has great originality and a naive, 
if somewhat inchoate, charm. 

Inevitably, in an exhibition where a few 
old and mature articles have large space, 
the general impression will be that the 
men whose reputation is accomplished 
are leaving no successors. It is a strange 
flowing in American art, for twenty years 
past, now closing, of which we are 
scarcely aware. The old formulas in 
portrait and landscape begin to fade. The 
figure seems to disappear and the land- 
scape is less “full air.” The portrait is 
done by many with an astonishing accur- 
acy and technical knowledge. But no- 
where is there among the younger ranks 
the defiant overturning genius seeing a 
new heaven and a new earth. 


See os eee et ened 
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The country home in Charlotte Co., Virginia, of Philip Alexander Bruce, author of *' Economic History 
of Virginia in the 17th Century” 


Lesser Literary Centres of America 


V. Richmond, Virginia 


By Alice 


-y ICHMOND possesses the distinc- 
R tion of having had a literary man 
for its founder, a man who was the 

most elegant and picturesque figure of 
his day in colonial Virginia, where, as 
Colonel William Byrd, he became bresi- 
dent of the Council and perpetuated his 
memory by his authorship of “The Di- 
viding Line” and “A Little Journey to 
Eden,” these ranking him as the spright- 
liest and most genial native American 
writer before Franklin. His fine Rich- 


M. Tyler 


mond home, “Belvedere,” was long a 
show place, but was finally destroyed by 
fire. 

Richmond was founded in 1733. The 
annals of its succeeding years have been 
crowded with names of honorable repute 
upon the roll of American men and 
women of letters. The quaint old man- 
sion, where Chief Justice John Marshall 
lived, at the corner of Ninth and Marshall 
streets, invariably attracts the attention of 
the stranger and the visitor to the city 
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Richmond as a 
tc-lay. Literary contemporaries of the 
great Chief Justice were Richard Dabney, 
who wrote a volume of “Poems, Original 
and Translated; William Munford, the 
interpreter of Homer; William Wirt, the 
celebrated author of “The British Spy ;” 
William Stith, the Virginia historian; 
Robert Mayo, editor, in 1828, of the Jack- 
son “Democrat” and writer of ancient 
geography, history and mythology; 
Thomas Ritchie, essayist and journalist ; 
John Hampden Pleasants, © brilliantly 
known along the same lines; the Rt. Rev. 
Richard Channing Moore, author of “The 
Doctrines of the Church ;” Conway Rob- 
inson, jurist and scholar, who published 
“Law and Equity Practice in Virginia” 
and wrote other valuable works, and 
George Wythe, called by Jefferson “the 
Cato of his country,” whose volumes on 
the decisions of the Virginia chancery 
and appellate courts still stand as highest 
authority. 

It is pleasant to recall that Washington 
Irving, himself a pioneer of American 
literature, when he came to Richmond in 
1807, during the trial of Aaron Burr, met 
many, perhaps all of these worthy gentle- 
men. Perhaps many of them were among 
the number who welcomed Lafayette so 
warmly during his visit to Richmond in 
1824. 

Edgar Allan Poe, adopted by Mr. John 
Allan, of Richmond, had by that time re- 
turned from school in England, and was 
a lad of fifteen. The home of his foster 
parents, spacious and hospitable, stood at 
the corner of Fifth and Main streets, in 
the midst of a lawn filled with beautiful 
trees, until some years ago, when it was 
pulled down for the erection of a row of 
commonplace, modern brick tenements. 
Other localities in the city, identified with 
the boyhood and early manhood of the 
poet, with his friendships and early loves, 
are fast being obliterated by the ruthless 
and effacing march of progress. 

In 1834 the appearance of the “South- 
ern Literary Messenger,” a magazine of 
history, literature and art, published at 
that time in Richmond, interested many 
literary folk whose names appeared on its 
pages. Edgar Allan Poe was its second 
editor, and held the position about eigh- 
teen months, others serving in the same 
capacity being James E. Heath, Matthew 
Fontaine Maury, the great scientist and 
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explorer of the sea; Benjamin Blake 
Minor, John Reuben Thompson, the poet ; 
Dr. George W. Bagby, whose humorous 
writings have made him celebrated ; Frank 
H. Alfriend, who wrote a “Life of Jeffer- 
son Davis,” and edited the last number of 
the “Messenger” in 1864. 

The history of the “Southern Literary 
Messenger” and its eulogy, an excellent 
piece of work, occupied the time and in- 
terest of Benjamin Blake Minor, its 
fourth editor, during the last years of his 
life. His wife, Mrs. Virginia Otey Minor, 
was one of the charming group of Rich- 
mond women who rendered the pages of 


AMELIE RIVES 
Author of ‘' The Quick and the Dead,”’ ‘‘Selene,”’ etc. 
the magazine attractive from the first 
day of its issuance to its last, other mem- 
bers of the group including Mrs. John G. 
Mosby, Miss Susan Archer Talley, Mrs. 
Julia M. Cabell and Miss Anna Cora 
Ritchie. 

John R. Thompson, the Richmond poet 
laureate, was occupying its editorial chair 
in 1850, when Jenny Lind sang in the 
Richmond theatre, and Thompson penned 
a “Song of Rejoicing” in her honor. 
When Thackeray, the great English nov- 
elist, came to Richmond three years after- 
ward, he was entertained in the poet’s 
home, and met a number of Mr. Thomp- 
son’s friends in a very pleasant way, as he 
afterward remembered to mention. 
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Mrs. Iidward Payson Terhune, better 
known by her author’s name of “Marion 
Harland,” was Miss Virginia Hawes, of 
Richmond, at this time, her early books, 
“Alone,” the “Hidden Path” and “Neme- 
sis” having been reviewed by the “Mes- 
senger’s” critic, who also found some- 
thing to say about the writings of such 
men as Hugh R. Pleasants, G. P. R. 


MARY JOHNSTON 


Author of ‘‘ To Have and to Hold,’’ ‘* Audrey,” 
‘Sir Mortimer,” etc. 


James, the British Consul here, John M. 
Daniel, E. A. Pollard, John Howard, Pey- 
ton Randolph, Innis Randolph and many 
others. 

The situation and atmosphere of Rich- 
mond, full of romance and tradition, with 
one of the most picturesque rivers in 
America flowing at the base of the seven 
hills on which it is built, fosters literary 
development and offers every inducement 
as an ideal home for writers of all 
classes. Since the July of 1864 that 
marked the passing of the “Messenger,” 
this truth has been duly attested by Dr. 
Thomas Nelson Page, who lived here 
from 1873 to 1903; and by Amelie Rives. 
Princess Troubetzkoy, recently returned 
from spending some months in Italy, who 
is a native Richmonder. Miss Rives con- 
tinued her literary work, begun in Mobile, 


News 


Alabama, when she returned to Virginia 
as a young girl, and produced a clever 
little drama entitled “Mad as a March 
Hare.” This drama was never published, 
but was enacted by a number of society 
people on the Richmond boards, the pro- 
ceeds going in behalf of charity. Mrs. 
William Allen, prominent some years ago 
by her publication of “The Love Letters 
of a Liar,” was the star actress in the 
play. 

In the last of the nineteenth century, a 
Virginia authoress, who had for many 
years made her home in New York, re- 
turned to Richmond to end her days 
peacefully here. She was Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cutler, formerly Miss Lizzie Pettit, of 
Charlottesville, Va., widely known as the 
writer of “Household Mysteries” and 
“Light and Darkness,” two novels of the 
sensational class, but possessing both 
strength and beauty of imagination. 
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MRS. WILLIAM ALLEN 
Author of ‘‘ The Love Letters of a Liar.” 


The list of literary workers to-day in 
Richmond is large. Among them as a 
clear and accurate writer of Virginia his- 
tory is Mr. William G. Stanard, editor 
of the “Virginia Historical Magazine ;” 
Mrs. Stanard, also a graceful writer, 
whose articles find their way into many 
of the leading magazines; Mrs. Sally 
Nelson Robins, assistant secretary of the 
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Richmond as a 


Historical Society, an authoress of de- 
cided cleverness and ability; Mr. Gordon 
McCabe, who turns to literature from the 
pure love of it, whose “Reminiscences of 
Tennyson” embody many of the best 
things said of the poet, and whose library 
is one of the finest private collections in 
the State; Mrs. Kate Langley’ Bosher, 
whose novel, “When Love Is Love,” pub- 
lished two years ago, gave her at once a 
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Miss Norvell Harrison and her brother, 
Mr. Henry Sydnor Harrison, are two 
young Richmond people who are typical 
expositors. of twentieth century thought, 
in magazine authorship. Both are clever 
and virile in touch, Miss Harrison, espe- 
cially showing great force and promise in 
her writings, which have appeared in 
“McClure’s,” “‘Ainslee’s” and other ‘peri- 
odicals. Both she and Mr. Harrison are at 


ELLEN GLASGOW 
Author of ‘‘The Deliverance,” “The Wheel of Life,”’ etc. 


distinctive literary rank in Richmond and 
outside of it; Miss Anne Stegar Win- 
ston, whose work in book-making and 
short story writing has been of the most 
meritorious kind; Miss Nannie B. Win- 
ston, authoress and journalist, lately re- 
turned from Honolulu, and now at work 
upon a story embodying her Honolulu 
experiences, and Miss Gilberta S. Whit- 
tle, a writer of Virginia biography and 
history. 


present writing books. Mr. John Reg- 
nault Ellyson is another individualized 
short story writer, of Richmond. Mr. 
Edward Peple, the dramatization of 
whose “Prince Chap,” is a success of this 
winter, until lately had his home here. 
His sister, Miss Florence Peple, who is 
also devoting herself to literary work, 
and his brothers, still live in Richmond. 
One of the busiest young women, who 
edits a woman’s page on a_ Richmond 





THE GLASGOW HOME 
The residence of Mr. Frank T. Glasgow, father of Miss Ellen Glasgow, the novelist. 


daily and yet has found time to publish 
successful books, is Miss Cally Ryland, 
daughter of the late Josiah Ryland. She 
has just finished a play in collaboration 
with M. J..Lagen, of Philadelphia; does 
special work for the New York “Times” 
and “American,” and is engaged in writ- 
ing a short volume of negro dialect, and 
a child’s book. Another journalist and 
literary writer, is Charles Marshall 
Graves, city editor of the Richmond 
“Times-Dispatch,” who has contributed to 
“Success,” “Leslie’s.” “The Lamp,” “Cen- 
tury,” and other leading periodicals, and 
is the editor of a school edition of Poe's 
selected poems and tales just published. 
He has also edited the only existing col- 
lection of John R. Thompson’s poems and 
prose writings, shortly to be issued. 
Philip Alexander Bruce, who wrote the 
beginning of his “Economic History of 
Virginia” in Richmond, is now in Eu- 
rope engaged in work on its continuance. 
Mr. Bruce's book is delightful and is con- 
sidered an authority everywhere. The 


work first bringing him notoriety was his 
“Plantation Negro as.a Freeman.” The 
Bruce home, “Staunton Hill,’ Charlotte 
County, Virginia, is a beautiful old man- 
sion, known from one end of the State 
to the other, and Mr. Bruce, as a repre- 
sentative Virginian, is a man to be 
proud of. 

The substantial square-built Richmond 
home of Miss Ellen Glasgow stands on 
the corner of Foushee and Main streets. 
Its architecture carries out an old-fash- 
ioned Virginia disregard of cramped 
space, and one of its great attractions is 
its high-walled garden, upon which the 
back piazza looks out. This garden is 
always gay and fragrant with riotous 
vines and blossoms, and Miss Glasgow 
spends many of her early mornings in the 
piazza, which is roomy enough to be con- 
verted into a sitting or tea room, as the 
time of day may suggest. 

Miss Glasgow is a hard worker and a 
writer who puts the whole vigor of her 
mentality into her books and book people. 
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She spent last summer and early autumn 
abroad and enjoyed in the Tyrol revising 
some chapters to her new book, “The 
Wheel of Life,” which has just appeared 

“Tell me,” said a recent guest at Miss 
Glasgow’s home, “which of your books 
do you like best?” 

“The last,” promptly answered the au- 
thoress, “because in this I think I have 
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stance New York City seemed the re- 
quired background. It was not a journal- 
istic story, except for the fact that the 
hero of the book is represented as an 
editor of a high-class review. 

Miss Mary Johnston, who wrote the 
greater part of “Audrey” in her _ rose- 
covered cottage at Warm Springs, among 
the Virginia mountains, has been en- 


JAMES BRANCH CABELL 
A talented Richmond writer and a representative of a famous Virginian family. 
The author of *“The Line cf Love,"’etc. 


written from a broader outlook on life.” 
In reply to other questions, Miss Glasgow 
said the elements of the “Wheel of 
Life” had been in her mind for a much 
longer time than the actual two years that 
she had given it in work. Her charac- 
ters in fiction always have their growth 
in her mind, and are fitted into the envi- 
ronment that suits them best. In this in- 


gaged, while in Richmond, since the pub- 
lication of “Sir Mortimer,” on a novel, 
the scene of which is laid in this State, 
with the period reverting to the time of 
Thomas Jefferson. Miss Johnston and 
Miss Glasgow are very warm friends and 
have each a cordial admiration for the 
other. 

The amount of work acconiplished by 
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Miss Johnston is all the more remarkable 
because of her frail health. She is as 
modest and reserved as she is talented, 
but the few who are admitted to her inti- 
macy and her friendship cannot sing her 
praises loudly enough. Not many women 
have achieved in fiction more instanta- 
neous or remarkable success than she 
did in her publication of “The Prisoners 
of Hope” and “To Have and to Hold.” 
James Branch Cabell is a Richmond 
author who has won popularity in Eng- 
land and Germany, where his book, “The 
Eagle’s Shadow,” has been published, as 
well as in Richmond. He has had, within 
the past few months, two personal letters 
from President Roosévelt in regard to his 
second book, “The Line of Love,” 
brought out last autumn in gorgeous hol- 
iday form. In the first letter the Presi- 
dent wrote that he had followed the 
course of Mr. Cabell’s stories as they 
made their appearance in magazine form, 
and that he had procured a copy of the 
book to inspect while on his Southern 
tour. He wrote again to say that he and 
Mrs. Roosevelt had finished their perusal 
of “The Line of Love” with much en- 
joyment. Naturally, Mr. Cabell appre- 
ciates a compliment so gracefully put, 
from so distinguished a man of letters as 
Mr. Roosevelt is known to be. The 
studio where the “Eagle’s Shadow” and 
“The Line of Love” were written is a 
quietly busy place this winter, for Mr. 
Cabell’s hands are full of work he has 
promised his publishers. He writes and 
revises his manuscript very. carefully be- 
fore turning it over to his typist, and, as 
his standards are exacting, he never lets 
a piece of work go out of his hands until 


it comes up to his ideas in phraseology 
and style. 

He has created, as an author, a role 
for himself that belongs to him individ- 
ually and exclusively, and that has won 
for him commendation from such critics 
as Alden, Heinneman and others of like 
rank. The success of his two hitherto 
published volumes gives easy assurance 
of the fate of another coming out in the 
early part of this year, and still another 
scheduled for next autumn. His work 
room is entirely removed from the bus- 
tling stir of the outside world. Its well- 
lined book cases are filled with the writer’s 
favorite authors and its arrangement 
shows thought and care. 

The writing table beside which he 
spends so much time is a solid, substan- 
tial affair, indicative of the owner’s earn- 
estness of purpose, and the concentration 
with which he addresses himself to the 
task he has in hand, whether it be a med- 
ieval episode or a tale of modern Ameri- 
can life. Mr. Cabell’s reputation rests 
largely upon his early English and 
French characterization and description. 
He is equally fine in his eighteenth cen- 
tury writings and is certainly possessed 
of vigor and acumen when he turns to 
the modern American. At the present 
time Richmond people are wondering just 
what form his next book will take, Mr. 
Cabell keeping his own counsel too strictly 
for them to find out his literary secrets in 
advance. There is just one interesting 
thing he has divulged, and that is that he 
considers the young woman in “The 
Eagle’s Shadow” his most satisfactory 
heroine, because she seemed so easy in 
personification and sketched in her own 
portrait as it were, 
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Morbidity and Fine 
Phrases 


F the dangers of morbidity in litera- 
ture, there is no end of talk. Your 
self-satisfied optimist may de- 

nounce with fitting gusto the morbidness 
that, to him, is contained in the fine, fren- 
zied utterance of the poet, but generally 
speaking, he does not understand in the 
least of just what stuff it is that morbid- 
ness is made. 

In taking up the subject recently, for 
editorial discussion, the London “Acad- 
emy” cites a pertinent instance from 
Canon Ainger’s “Lectures and Ad- 
dresses.” The good canon seems, to the 


“Academy,” to have hit the mark with 


regard to morbidity. In his estimation 
the much-decried quality is not so much 
that which compels the attention to weird 
or horrible conceptions; not that which 
emphasizes the more tragic and tearful is- 
sues and events of life, but the exagger- 
ated sentimentality which expends itself 
in concealing poverty of thought under a 
cloak of brave phrases—in other words, 
all that follows after the one great exam- 
ple that we have of euphuism. 

Now it is a well recognized fact that 
imagination frequently leads to the per- 
version of art. It is in this way. A man 
decides to hew out of circumstances a 
literary career. This beginning—this 
fundamental resolve to control a naturally 
controlling force—is all wrong. As a 
consequence, instead of finding the writ- 
ing impulse in domination over the man, 
we find the man ordering the impulse, 
systematizing the inspiration, or attempt- 
ing this impossible task—for it can be 
no more than an attempt and the more 
zealously this policy is forwarded, the 
more obviously labored becomes the 
achievement. In the end, the objective 
point to be striven for, diminishes to a 
mere effect to be ,attained; the author 


wishes to make it “sound well” and only 
by assidvous borrowing and echoing and 
imitating can he gain his end. 

There is no great thought for the basis 
of this kind of work; no substance upon 
which words may feed and thrive; this 
order of literary effort degenerates to a 
mere dressing up for the occasion and no 
matter how fine and elaborate the trap- 
pings, worth—real worth—is absent. 

This type of writing does infinite harm 
to the cause of literature, insomuch as it 
fosters artificiality, which in itself is a 
direct contradiction of the first principle 
of all great art—sincerity—and demands 
the resources of the mind in an unhappy 
devotion to exteriors when exteriors are 
in reality, the things least worthy consid- 
eration. Finicky work is decadent work, 
and therefore vain—just as it would be 
vain iv spend time and money and infinite 
care in setting imitation gems in intricate 
and elaborate fashion. The detailist 
never reaches the high peaks of perfection 
through virtue of his capacity to care for 
detail ; he must have the solid cornerstone 
and the firm foundation rocks upon which 
to build his turrets and towers; upon 
which to hang his endless ornaments. 
And just as the greatest examples of 
architecture are characterized by simplic- 
ity, so the greatest examples of literature 
are not heavily laden with the petty 
adornments in the contrivance of which 
the small mind delights to expend itself. 

Yet do not let us, while we are trying 
to explain our agreement with Canon 
Ainger on the subject of morbidity, be 
misunderstood as decrying the real play 
of a sprightly fancy or the legitimate 
exercise of a resourceful imagination. 
Take the moonlight scene in “The Mer- 
chant of Venice” and you have the beau- 
tiful and poetic fancy of a master mind, 
adequately expressed ; take Pope’s “Rape 
of the Lock” and you have fancy cleverly 
and skillfully manipulated—these are art, 
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originals, not imitations. With all things 
imitative, the true lover of literature 
must perforce quarrel and better a thou- 
sand times, the queer haunting echoes of 
“The Raven” or the horrors of Poe’s 
“Murders in the Rue Morgue” than the 
hard-wrought, gingerbread patterns of 
the striver after good effect. Good ef- 
fects are often deceptive—too often they 
will not bear the scrutiny of the sincere 
eye. 


Dr. van Dyke on 
Book-Making. 


HERE is an excellent little essay on 
“The Flood of Books” in Dr. van 
Dyke’s new volume, “Essays in 

Application.” With his usual optimism— 
and the secret of Dr. van Dyke’s power 
is partly that he can convince one of the 
truth of his optimistic views—he gently 
smiles at the thought of Solomon and his 
complaint, “of making many books there 
is no end.” He pictures the wise old king 
living to-day, but concludes that, did he 
live, “doubtless he would be much aston- 
ished, and perhaps even more displeased 
—but I conjecture that he would go on 
writing his own books, and that when they 
were done he would look for a publisher.” 

Dr. van Dyke is a firm believer in the 
writing impulse. And he contends that 
where the impulse is it will impe! an exer- 
cise of its forces. Whether or not this 
exercise be in the direction of valuable 
work or not, is a point for consideration, 
but here the survival of the fittest comes 
in and says the author, 

After all, is it not better that a hundred un- 
necessary books should be published than that 
one good and useful book should be lost? Na- 
ture’s law of parsimony is arrived at by a pro- 
cess of expense. The needless volumes, like 
the infertile seeds, scon sink out of sight; and 
the books that have life in them are taken care 
of by the readers who are waiting somewhere 
to receive and cherish them. 

Concerning the improved material con- 
ditions of the author, Dr. van Dyke again 
has his views. While he welcomes the 
fact that modern circumstances give 
greater opportunities for travel and better 
facilities for working, he still holds that 
“the literary life at its best, is one that de- 
mands a clear and steady mind, a free 
spirit and great concentration of effort.” 


He writes: 


News 


The cares of a splendid establishment and 
the distractions of a complicated social life are 
not likely, in the majority of cases, to make it 
easier to do the best work. Most of the great 
books, I suppose, have been written in rather 
small rooms. 


Artistic Advertising 


OME there are who would have us 
believe that the artist should not 
waste his talent in drawing or 

painting for the purposes of advertising. 
The question has a number of interesting 
aspects. And there is a possibility that the 
exception taken to this use of artistic abil- 
ities is altogether unjust. 

Looking at it from the purely idealistic 
point of view, the advertising illustration 
assumes the guise of a side-tracking—it 
means a species of hack-work, and hack- 
work detracts from the accomplishment 
of serious work. The chances are that 
the artist who undertakes to fill contracts 
for advertising uses, will have scant time 
remaining for the achievement of some- 
thing more durable. Also there is every 
reason to fear that the remuneration will 
offer promises of dazzling attractiveness 
and aspiration may be demoralized into 
a mere effort at money-making. 

But, on the other hand, why should not 
the advertisement be raised to a point of 
art? Anything that beautifies has a 
worth; therefore, if one finds soap, for 
instance, or food-stuffs; if one discovers 
summer resorts and railroad routes ex- 
ploited to the accompaniment of pictures 
beautiful in themselves, who is to say that 
the artist’s talent has been wasted, his 
efforts perverted? 

No doubt the greatest artists would not 
be willing to purvey their wares among 
advertisers—the advertiser might not like 
to pay the price for a Sargent picture, 
for instance, if one can imagine Mr. John 
S. Sargent entertaining a proposition so 
to make use of his brush—yet surely the 
world would be no worse, it would prob- 
ably be much benefited by being permitted 
to make its choice of certain of the neces- 
sities and luxuries of life from pages en- 
hanced by actual works of art.’ 

The day may come when we shall find 
the advertising sections of magazines and 
the posters circulated for advertising 
means, of an aspect to suggest an exhibi- 
tion, on a small scale, of valuable pictures. 
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Even now we can run through some of 
the periodicals and see, here and there, a 
familiar touch—the well-known signature 
accompanying, and really, prone as we are 
to hesitate over most radical changes in the 
traditions and ideals of art—we must yet 
confess to a certain keen pleasure to be 
derived from a contemplation of artistic 
illustration as a branch of the advertising 
campaign. 

This, of course, does not mean that we 
are advocating a wholesale embracing of 
this phase of art work by the illustrator 
and artist. But where the degree and 
order of talent recommends itself to such 
an application it cannot be a very heinous 
sin so to apply. it. 


Relative to Picture 
Post-Cards 


ASHION has decreed that the pic- 
F ture post-card shall play an import- 

ant part in the realms of society and 
friendship, and not many of us but have 
been the happy recipients, from time to 
time, of this highly interesting variety of 
souvenir. The question is, has the pic- 
ture post-card a valid reason for being, 
and is the role it assumes worthy or other- 
wise ? 

The “Daily Chronicle,” of London, not 
long since denounced the species of post- 
card that caters to the vulgar tastes of a 
vulgar contingent, and roundly rated the 
impulse that lends itself to the manufac- 
ture of cards on which are displayed pic- 
tures, either of an objectionable sugges- 
tiveness or a frank indecency. With this 
class of post-cards, however, we have at 
present, nothing to do—unless it be to 
add an expression of our earnest disap- 
proval to reinforce the moral stand already 
ably taken. 

In truth, when it comes to the post-card 
that pictures the interesting place or 
scene, we are prone to believe that gen- 
eral knowledge and the interests of cul- 
ture can be materially benefited by this 
inexpensive and accessible device. 

As a case in point, let us take the Euro- 
pean traveler and the stay-at-home rela- 
tives and friends. A trip abroad is not in 
these days a matter of moment, but even 
so, it has not yet come within the means 
of the majority, and for one person who 
looks upon the Lion of Luzerne, who 
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stands in admiration within St. Mark’s or 
glides dreamily through the devious 
water-ways of Venice, there are dozens to 
whom St. Mark’s is but a name, the Ven- 
—_ gondola a vision not yet to be made 
real. 

It may be contended that we have books. 
and pictures in any number, from which 
the desirous reader may obtain a second- 
hand view of Europe’s landmarks and. 
masterpieces, but with whatever conten- 
tion one may meet, few will yet be pre- 
pared to deny that the picture post-card is. 
probably the most convenient, and cer- 
tainly one of the most entertaining of 
these methods of second-hand investiga- 
tion. The cost is minimum, the subjects. 
are innumerable, including most of the 
chief objects of interest in all countries; 
in the better grades the process work is 
excellent, and when collected, post-cards 
lend themselves to orderly and compre- 
hensive arrangement. A dollar buys a 
durable book, ready for the reception of 
the friendly card, and only those who have 
tried the scheme can realize how happy 
is the effect to be obtained in a short time. 

Only lately, among post-cards, there are 
to be found some very beautiful repro- 
ductions of great works of art—Correg- 
gio and Murillo pictures, Madonnas of 
every variety—really good black and 
white prints, at once artistic and beauti- 
ful. Colored prints of famous places of 
literary and historic association are also 
interesting and add to a collection. These 
can be classified and some very entertain- 
ing and instructive groups formed. 

So, barring the abuse of the fashion— 
and what fashion but is abused in certain 
quarters—the picture post-card is useful 
and agreeable in its uses, and by means 
of it one can readily be brought into touch 
with places and works of art otherwise 
beyond convenient, often beyond possible, 
reach. 


Books 


Owning One’s 
ie GEORG BRANDES, 


in a 


recent article “On Reading,” in 
Quarterly,” 
took up the question of owning the books 


the “International 
that one reads. Mr. Brandes has no time 
for the circulating library; nor can he 
abide the practice of reading one book 
after another, discarding each as it is 
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finished. He says that the only way to 
read is to learn a book—read it so often 
that you know it. Only good books can 
be so treated and the reader will love 
these good books so dearly that the own- 
ing of them will be a necessity. The 
well-known critic cites sarcastically the 
instance of the fashionably-dressed wom- 
an at a summer resort and the soiled 
volumes she peruses. He says, “These 
ladies would be ashamed to borrow a 
dress or wear clothes that anyone else had 
worn, but they economize in book-buying. 
Thus they read one novel after another 
and the last supplants all knowledge of 
the preceding ones.” 

After all, a library is not altogether a 
luxury. With the true book-lover it is 
one of the requirements of life, a part 
of the mental equipment. Imagine hav- 
ing to borrow a Shakespeare whenever 
the mood to read the plays happened to 
come upon one. On the other hand, one 


News 


can excuse the spirit of economy that 
prompts the borrowing of a merely ephe- 
meral work, though here again, if reading 
were taken more seriously there would 
not be the demand to have books in such 
large numbers at hand, and those which 
are read would be gone into with greater 
care and earnestness. As a matter of 
fact, the book borrowing habit is one 
replete with dangers and the contagion 
that lurks in the volumes distributed by 
circulating libraries would doubtless be 
appalling were it investigated. 

In short, it is a pure pleasure to own 
the books one loves, and it seems as if it 
ought to be a matter of duty—if practi- 
cable in even the smallest degree. Then 
the volumes that are really dear, the vol- 
umes that insist upon being taken down 
at no infrequent intervals, can gain all 
that wealth of association, that precious 
dust of the individual apartment, which 
invests books with actual personalities. 


Sonnets from the Portuguese 
XLIII 


Let me count the way. 


OW do I love thee? 
I love thee to the depth and breadth and height 


My soul can reach, when feeling out of sight 
For the ends of Being and Ideal Grace. 
I love thee to the level of every-day’s 
Most quiet need, by sun and candlelight. 
I love thee freely, as men strive for Right ; 
I love thee purely, as they burn from Praise ; 
I love thee with the passion put to use 
In my old griefs, and with my childhood’s faith ; 
I love thee with a love I seemed to lose 
With my lost saints,—I love thee with the breath, 
Smiles, tears, of all my life!—and, if God choose, 
I shall but love thee better after death. 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 





HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ 
The only novel Sienkiewicz has written since ‘‘Quo Vadis”’ is ‘‘On the Field of Glory,” just 
published and reviewed elsewhere in this number. 


In 


Gossip of Authors andtheir Works 


There has arisen a dispute, unimport- 
ant, but withal interesting, as to the coi- 
rect birthplace of the late 
Henry Harland. “Who's Who” 
states very placidly that Har- 
land was born in St. Peters- 
burg, Russia, and editors generally have 
complacently followed the invaluable 
guide-book of information that ‘*Who’s 
Who” provides. However, one and all 


Where 
Henry 
Harland 
Was Born 


the World of Letters 


are now brought to heel with the state- 
ment that, according to Mr. Harland him- 
self, he was born in no more romantic 
place than Brooklyn, and America is made 
to furnish the setting of the event, instead 
of Russia, picturesque with anarchy and 
bloodshed. 

It is said to have been a matter of great 
disappointment to Mr. Harland that he 
was not born in Norwich, Massachusetts, 
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a place that he loved, and except on oath, 
he would never confess to Brooklyn as 
the city of his nativity. 


WINIFRED GRAHAM 


Author of ‘‘The Vision at the Savoy’’ reviewed 
in this number. 


Miss Winifred Graham, author of “The 
Vision at the Savoy,” is an Englishwoman 
who has written a number of 
popular novels. She was 
born in South Kensington and 
is a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Graham, of St. Albans, Hampton- 
on-Thames. Her education was received 
at home, and she began writing books 
when still very young. Miss Graham is 
said to possess great personal charm, and 
her beautiful home at Hampton-on- 
Thames, built for the son of Nell 
Gwynne, the first Duke of St. Albans, is 
often the scene of brilliant gatherings in 
which leading literary and social lights 


A Popular 
English 
Novelist 


News 


come together. At her town house, at 
Albert Gate, Miss Graham is again a 
charming hostess, and her guests are 
often representative of London’s artistic 
life. 

Among the books by Winifred Graham 
are “Mayfair,” “The Zionists,’ ‘“Beau- 
tiful Mamma,” “A Social Pretender,” 
“The Star-Child,” “The Great House of 
Castleton” and “A Strange Solution.” 

* * * 


The London “Academy” calls attention 
to the fact that the new president of 
France, M. Fallieres, is not 
without literary connections. 
He has the honor of being 
president of the “Societe de la 
Prun,” the members of which meet to dine 
and recite verses of their own composi- 
tion, and M. Fallieres has not a few times 
shone in the capacity of poet among these 
artistic temperaments. It is said that in 
all he has written enough verse to make 
a volume, and some of it is creditable in 
no small degree. 

* * ss 


President 
Pallieres 
a Poet 


Miss M. E. Waller, author of “The 
Wood-Carver of ’Lympus” and “Sanna,” 
Miss has gone abroad. Miss Waller 
M. BE. loves her beautiful home in 
Waller Vermont, but she finds stimu- 
— lation in European travel. She 
has lived in Hanover, Dresden and Flor- 
ence; for, though she cares most for her 
own land, she likes to see various peoples 
and places and learn from them what she 
can. 


* * a 


Mrs. Mary E. Wilkins-Freeman has 
always been so averse to self-advertise- 
ment that comparatively little 
has been written about her 
life and personality. She 
comes of Puritan ancestry, 
which perhaps explains her absolute lack 
of ostentation. Born in Randolph, Mas- 
sachusetts, she went to school there and 
later attended Mount Holyoke Seminary. 
For ten years she lived in Vermont, but 
after the death of her parents she re- 
turned to Randolph, making her home 
there until she married, in 1902, Dr. 
Charles Manning Freeman. She has, 
since then, lived in Metuchen, New Jer- 


Mary BE. 
Wilkins- 
Freeman 
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MARY E. WILKINS-FREEMAN 
A well-known American novelist, little written about. 


Someone, in describing Mrs. Free- 
man’s personal appearance says: 


sey. 


Mrs. Freeman is a little, frail-looking crea- 
ture, with a splendid quantity of pale-brown 
hair, and dark-blue eyes with a direct look and 
a clear, frank expression—eyes that readily 
grow bright with fun. She has, indeed, a keen 
sense of humor, which expresses itself quietly 
and whimsically. She is fond of country ways, 
but confesses to fears of cows, caterpillars, and 
all creeping things. 


* * * 


The authorship of “The Upton Letters” 
has been revealed, and we may thank Mr. 
Arthur Christopher Benson, of 
Magdalene College, Cam- 
Upton bridge, for those delightful lit- 
Letters”’ erary letters. A new volume 
in the same vein is also promised, “From 
a College Window.” 

As most people know, Mr. Benson is 
the son of the late Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. All his work is marked by distinc- 
tion of style and a rare and appreciable 
charm. 


The 
Author of 
“The 


It seems that “The House of a Thou- 
sand Candles” is not a merely chance title. 
Mr. Nicholson does possess a 
predilection for candles and 
candelabra, and his collection 
of both is quite remarkable in 
its way, ranging from the farthing dip 
of Colonial days to the handsome and 
elaborate brass and silver ornaments such 
as survive from ancient houses of nobility 
and wealth. 


An 
Author's 
Fad 

for Candles 


*x* * * 


One of America’s most brilliant men 
succumbed to a dread disease when Pres- 
ident William Rainey Harper, 

of the University of Chicago, 
a died on January 10. President 
aaa Harper had lived a most active 
and useful life, controlling the forces of a 
great educational institution with firm- 
ness and sureness, and at the same time 
contributing materially to the literary and 
educational development of his day. 


The 
Death 
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As a student of Hebrew and Semitic 
literature he prepared numerous excellent 
text-books on those subjects, while edit- 
ing several minor magazines, printed and 
issued from the University press. His 
sane and practical views on current ten- 
dencies and the training of youth have 
been quoted extensively. 


*x* *K * 


A new book of interest to Dante lovers 


is “Dante the Wayfarer,” by Christopher. 


“ Hare. In this book, the au- 
New thor, who is an acknowledged 
Dante authority on the Italy of the 
Book Renaissance, tells the story of 
Dante’s wanderings after his banishment 
from Florence, when he went to Verona, 
Bologna, Padua, Mulazzo and Lucca, to 
Marseilles and Paris, and then back tc 
Assisi, Venice and finally Ravenna, his 
last refuge. 


News 


It is with regret that we have to record 
the death of andther popular novelist, 
Robert Neilson Stephens. The 
readers who = have lived 
through wild adventures, hair- 
breadth escapes, and brilliant 
romances, in “An Enemy to the King,” 
“A Gentleman Player,” “Captain Raven- 
shaw” and “The Bright Face of Danger,” 
probably never knew that these brave 
tales flowed from a pen wielded by a 
weak, pain-wracked man, a victim of 
tuberculosis, compelled to exile himself 
from home and even in the milder cli- 
mate, forced to labor with exceeding care 
lest the treacherous disease overcome him. 

Robert Neilson Stephens was born in 
New Bloomfield, Pennsylvania, in 1867. 
His father died while the boy was very 
young, but his mother struggled to keep 
her son at school, and he graduated from 
the public high school. Then he went to 
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From ‘‘The Novels of Henry James.”’ 
HENRY JAMES'’S HOUSE. 


The home of Mr. James at Rye, Sussex. From an etching 
by Mr. Lionel Lindsey. 
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work in a book-store, but this was dis- 
tasteful, so he learned stenography and 
through this obtained a position in Phila- 
delphia. 

Presently, however, he found his way 
to the Philadelphia “Press” and on the 
staff of that paper lived through the reg- 
ular experiences of the newspaper man 


ROBERT NEILSON STEPHENS 


The death of Mr. Stephens recalls the brave 
fight of Robert Louis Stephenson against 
physical suffering. 


until his talents brought him to the dra- 
matic department, in which he did espe- 
cially good work. 

But meanwhile he had been doing some 
extra writing and, finding that he could 
place the matter he prepared, he retired 
from active journalism and busied him- 


self in a more purely literary way. Then 
a chance came to become general agent 
for a firm of theatrical managers, and he 
accepted the new position. Part of his 
duties comprised the writing of cheap 
plays, work wholly uncongenial to the au- 
thor, but affording a stepping-stone to 
something better, which came in “An 
Enemy to the King,” written in 1895, and 
produced by E. H. Sothern. An offer 
was made to publish the play in the form 
of a novel, and Mr. Stephens rewrote the 
drama in narrative. How the book suc- 
ceeded is an old story that scarcely re- 
quires repetition. 
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After this agreeable experiment, need- 
less to say, Mr. Stephens decided to de- 
vote himself to fiction; and his other books 
followed at regular intervals. 

His health began to fail.almost with his 
first novel, and in 1900 he and Mrs. Ste- 
phens went abroad and since that time 
they have lived in England with the ex- 
ception of one or two brief, visits to 
America. 


; * * * 

Mrs. John Elliott, who is perhaps bet- 
ter known in the book world, as Maud 
Howe, has recently sailed 
with her husband, the artist 
John Elliott, for Spain, where 
they expect to remain for two 
years. Probably this trip will result in 
a volume on Spanish life and scenes as 
delightful as the last book prepared by 
Mr. and Mrs. Elliott, “Two in Italy.” 


*x* * * 


M-.and 
Mes. Elfiott 
Abroad 


A book of fiction announced for the 
spring and promising to be one of the 
beautiful books of the year, is “Nicanor: 
Teller of Tales,” illustrated in, color by 
the Kinneys. 


MAUD HOWE 
Mrs, John Elliott, author of ‘‘Two in Italy.” 


It is a matter of interest that the most 
valuable copy of Thackeray’s “Henry 
Esmond” is owned by Mr. W. 
Gordon McCabe, of Richmond, 
Virginia. “Mr. McCabe has re- 
cently refused a large offer 
from a rich New York dealer, for the 
volume, secured by Thackeray as a first 
imprint, and sent by him, with an inscrip- 
tion in his own handwriting, as a gift to 
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From “Pre-Raphaelitism and the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood.” 


WILKIE COLLINS 
From a portrait by J. E. Millais. 


his wife and children. The book was given 
by the great novelist’s daughter, Anne 
Thackeray, to John R. Thompson, the 
Virginia author and poet, as a proof of 
her father’s friendship for Mr. Thompson. 
The latter tteasured it until his death, 
which occurred when he was literary edi- 


tor of the Saturday “Evening Post,” in 
New York, during the spring of 1873. A 
few hours before his death he willed the 
precious copy of “Henry Esmond” to 
Mr. McCabe, already the owner of the 
most valuable collection of Thackerarian 
manuscripts in America. 
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The publication of Mr. E. J. Dillon’s 
book, ‘The Birth of the Russian Nation,” 
has been postponed in order 
that the author may add chap- 
ters made possible by the clos- 
ing of the war in the East and 
the signing of the treaty between Russia 
and Japan. 


E.J. Dillon 
on 
Russia 


* a 2 


Princess Amelie Troubetzkoy, other- 
wise Amelie Rives, has recently returned 
from a sojourn at Prince 
Truubetekoy's | Oubetzkoy’s Italian villa 
New Play ‘da, on Lago Maggiore, 
where she completed a drama 

soon to be brought out simultaneously in 
England and America, under the title of 
“Augustine the Man.” The drama is in 
four parts, the scene being first laid in 
Carthage, later in Milan, Lago Maggiore, 
and afterward at Tagaste, in Southern 
Numidia. The story reveals chapters 


NELSON LLOYD 
Author of ‘A’ Soldier of the Valley,” etc. 


hitherto unknown in the life of St. Au- 
gustine. It begins with his love for a 
Carthaginian woman, Melcara, the mother 
of his son, Adeodatus; of his going with 
her and the boy to Milan, where he was 
converted under the preaching of St. Am- 
brose and where, moved by the counsel of 
the Saint and the entreaties of Monica, he 
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resolves to send Melcara back to Car- 
thage and put Adeodatus into a convent. 
The tragic end reaches its consummation 
in the lad’s death at an early age and in 
the renunciation of Augustine and Mel- 


Cara. 
* x * 


Mr. Edwin Le Fevre is one of those 
authors who need the “inspiration of to- 
bacco,” so to speak. An 
amusing little story is told of 
how he rashly “swore off.” 
It was just before he began 
“The Golden Flood,” and he had prom- 
ised his wife to give up smoking. But 
when he began the book he was seized 
with restlessness and a strange impo- 
tence that hindered him from “going 
ahead” after the usual rapid fashion. 
Finally, in desperation, he reached the 
conclusion that he needed the soothing of 
good smoke, and forthwith he made his 
escape to an unused barn at the end of 
his garden and, setting up a packing box 
to write on, he lighted his cigarette and 
immediately ran off sheet after sheet, his 


The 
Consolations 


of Smoke 


only cause for disturbance being the fear 
that, his wife would appear upon the 
scene before he could cover up the traces 
of his indulgence. 

* * * 


Among the spring novels will be “Hazel 
of Heatherland,” a new story by Mabel 
Barnes-Grundy. The book 
promises an _ exceptionally 
charming heroine and some de- 
lightful pictures of English 


A New 
English 
Tale 


rural life. 


England mourns the recent death of Sir 
Monstuart Grant-Duff, who died on Jan- 
uary 12, 1906, in London. Sir 
Monstuart was born in Eden, 
Aberdeenshire, Scotland, in 
February of 1829, and was 
educated at Oxford, graduating from Bal- 
liol College. He practiced the law and 
in 1857 entered Parliament, serving, from 
1868 to 1874 as under Secretary of State 
for India. Later he was Secretary of the 
Colonies and Governor of Madras. 

The literary work for which Sir Mon- 
stuart is known is “Notes from a Diary,” 
the first volume of which appeared in 
1897, and was followed by five other vol- 
umes, the last of which was published in 
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MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 


Mrs. Wright's identity with “Barbara,” author of ‘‘The Garden of a Com- 
muter’s Wife,” has just been established. 


1904. The value of these as political and, 
social history is inestimably great. He 
also wrote “Studies in European Politics,” 
“Ernest Renan,” “Out of the Past” and 
“Miscellanies, Political and Literary,” and 


’ 


edited a “Victorian Anthology.’ 


* * xX 


The mystery of “Barbara,” who wrote 
“The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife” and 
“Barbera” — ©OPle of the Whirlpool,” is 

a 

andMebel 2 mystery no more. Mrs. 
Osgood Mabel Osgood Wright an- 
Wright nounces her authorship of 
these delightful volumes, which have been 
variously attributed by the speculative to 
“J. P. Mowbray,” “Elizabeth” of the 
German Garden, and others of that class 
of writers. 


We are glad to hear that we have Mrs. 
Wright to thank for several of the most 
wholesome stories in recent popular fic- 
tion, as her career in other branches of the 
literary field has been interesting in its 
steady development. 

Mrs. Wright was born in New York, in 
1859, and married in 1884, Mr. James Os- 
borne Wright, of Bristol, England. She 
was for a number of years associated with 
Mr. Frank Chapman in the editorship of 
“Bird Lore,” and has published over her 
own name “The Friendship of Nature,” 
‘Birdcraft,” “Four-Footed Americans 
and Their Kin,” “Flowers and Ferns in 
Their Haunts” and a number of juvenile 
works, 

Mrs. Wright's newest novel, “The Gar- 
den, You and I,” will be published in the 
early spring. 
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WITH THE NEW 
BOOK §S 


” By Talcott Williams, LL. D. 


The study of civic institutions has ex- 
tended from post-graduate work to col- 
lege, from college to the high 

Advanced 
Civics school, and has begun to ap- 
S. E. Foreman Pear in elementary education. 
For the high school, a different 
treatment is required than either in the 
college or the university, though, from 
various causes the last year of a high 
school often secures more mature atten- 
tion from its pupils than can be gained in 
the opening years of college. The serious 
difficulty in dealing with civic subjects, 
both in college and in high school is be- 
cause, as with all sociology, it is compara- 
tively easy to acquire facts, and difficult, 
by any such examinations as are now held 
in our schools, to ascertain whether the 


student is thinking about them. 

Among professors there is a certain 
number who never think, and the number 
is still larger who care nothing as to 


whether their students think or not. Mr. 
S. E. Foreman, a young Johns Hopkins 
man, has already issued a little manual on 
civics of the usual order. He has pub- 
lished a bulky work on Franklin, and a 
monograph of the political activities of 
Freneau. His “Advanced Civics” is dis- 
tinctly limited to the high school view. It 
provides only the barest hints on reading ; 
it is paragraphed and capitalized with an 
eye to the recitation room; its questions 
and exercises would be of no value to a 
good teacher, and would offer a bad 
teacher an opportunity to neglect his du- 
ties. 
Throughout, Mr. Foreman deals rather 
with the open fact than with the inner life. 
Nor is the English of a text-book which 
has a sentence “these permanent commit- 
tees do the heavy work of politics” im- 
peccable. Minor omissions occur, as the 
date of the repeal of the Sherman Act is 
given only“By triference. The weight of 
the gold dollar is incorrectly stated, being 
given the weight of pure gold, without 
mentioning the 2.58 of alloy, making the 
entire weight of the coin 25.8. The state- 


ment that “the gold dollar of 23.22 grains: 
is the unit of monetary value” is incorrect. 
The legal unit being a dollar of gold 25.8 
grains in weight, 9-10 fine. It would be 
as illegal to leave out the copper in this 
coin as the gold. Errors of this sort fleck 
a volume, admirable in purpose, not badly 
grouped, and in its careful arrangement 
for class room use, advanced above prev- 
vious works, of which there are now nearly 
thirty in the field. (The Century Co.) 


* * * 


Mr. John C. Van Dyke has been known 
for a score of years for his lectures on 
art; the various manuals 
which he has prepared for 
Chatauqua; and much criti- 
cism, having contributed the 
notes which accompanied many of Mr. 
Cole’s interpretations of paintings in the 
“Century.” He comes to the task of edit- 
ing the group of works intended to fur- 
nish a history of all phases of American 
art from the artist’s view, with equipment, 
knowledge, and a complete acquaintance 
with the subject. The work on American 
painting is a roomy and badly printed vol- 
ume, published by the Macmillan Co. No 
excuse can be given, with the present de- 
welopment of half-tone printing and the 
knowledge of color photography, for the 
slovenly plates, deficient at almost every 
point, with which the publisher has 
weighted this important volume. This 
carelessness extends to every detail; pal- 
pable signs exist in some cases that the 
plate used was not even properly dusted 
before it was exposed. Mr. Samuel 
Isham, the author, is an artist who has ex- 
hibited for some twenty-five years. A 
Yale graduate who has contributed to 
one publication and another, he comes to 
his work with the training of the artist; a 
very considerable facility of exposition, 
and the examination of his subject .which 
comes through a careful study of the gal- 
leries, and some of the knowledge of the 
collector. 
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With this study it is amazing that his 
work opens with a blunder of first mag- 
nitude. “Johannes With,” whom he cites 
from De Bry’s Voyages as “pres 
from Germany or the Netherlands,” is, of 
course, plain John White of London, 
whose drawings,. now in the British 
Museum, bought for it by an American, 
are the first water colors, the first draw- 
ing, the first painting ever made within the 
limits of the United States. They repro- 
duce with amazing fidelity the sky and 
shore about Roanoke Island, N. C., still 
unchanged since Raleigh’s artist limned 
them. In the second edition, which Mr. 
Isham’s work deserves, the drawings of 
this early artist will doubtless take their 
place as the very germ and beginning of 
American art, which for a century after 
and in some points to this day, control 
the delineation of the American Indian. 

If Mr. Isham makes other errors a rapid 
teading does not reveal them. His work 
instead is a careful survey which will long 
stand the first considerable contribution to 
the history with which he deals. He is 
wise enough to begin with Colonial art, 
although he unwisely omits the paintings 
which form a part of the illumination of 
the Mennonite Brotherhood at Bethlehem, 
where the miniature was painted as it was 
by the monks of the Palatinate, a century 
after the art had disappeared in its home. 

The early men, Copley, West and 
Stuart are admirably characterized. The 
strong group which had the benefit of 
European training, Vanderlyn, Allston, 
are justly estimated. The period between 
1830 and 1860, with which the modern 
artist has so little in common, is accurately 
described, although with sympathy: Mr. 
Isham shared in the transition period, and 
his untangling of the various threads of 
influences from abroad, local schools and 
personal leaders is admirably done. His 
analysis of Whistler and Sargent, the crux 
of any criticism of American painting, is 
adequate. In Sargent he wisely refrains 
from comparison. In Whistler it betrays 
him into linking this artist with Giorgione. 
Whistler and Giorgione! 

If Mr. Isham’s broad survey and full 
volume seems an unnecessary space to 
give an art, which, when the best is said 
of it ‘one may, still remains provincial, 
transplanted, limited and personal, it is at 
least satisfactory that what is likely to 


rank in the future as the American Vasari, 
has been done with restraint, with knowl- 
edge, in the main, with sympathy, and 
always with impartiality. 
K aS aK 

Mr. Dick has written a brief and handy 
work, There is a shelf full of works 
Arts and which deal with Japanese art 
p> gona from the standpoint of criti- 
eine cism, personal and _ historical. 
Dick Few deal with technique. Mr. 
Dick makes this his chief work; in paint- 
ing from frame to the complete picture 
he gives method, process and material, 
although he sketches also an outline of 
the succession and history of Japanese art. 
It is unfortunate that he has not carried 
his: technical studies into the colors used, 
of which little is known. Nor has he 
given the formula of Japanese bronzes, 
accessible as these are. Dr. Benjamin 
Lyman Smith’s paper on the Sword, he 
has used without credit, but in a brief 
manual without foot-notes, no table of 
authors is a frank acknowledgment in the 
preface of the use of his predecessors. 
This is a venial fault. It is a more serious 
omission that Mr. Dick has apparently 
never consulted Professor Edward S. 
Morse’s catalogue of the collection in the 
Boston Art Museum, which has placed 
the geographical distribution of Japanese 
ceramics, on a new basis, and would have 
spared him many of his guesses and 
looser statements. (A. C. McClurg & 
Co.) 


* * XK 


“Life,” the last pages of the “Century,” 
the more discriminating newspapers, and 
i ieee bits of other journals have 
in Women bred a brand of humor of a 
aan"; certain clarified order, with a 
Masson Gallic flavor, a literary training 
and the refinement which bears the same 
relation to “Harper’s” editor’s drawer of 
thirty years ago that vaudeville bears to 
negro minstrelsy. This showy volume, be- 
sprinkled by a Gibson girl, with her pop- 
ular suggestion that she wants a man, 
brings together Mr. Masson’s work in a 
wide variety of places. You will see a 
number of things you have admired be- 
fore, some that you have forgotten, some 
that you wanted to remember, and some 
which escaped you. Gibson is in the illus- 
trations, and so are other artists of “Life.” 
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The book itself, dedicated to cupid, the 
wolf that stayed away and the stork who 
came, reflects the experiences of those 
happy years when it really makes very 
little difference to a man what happens, 
as long as there are first two and then 
three to have it happen to, which touch is 
apparent at every turn in Mr. Masson’s 
discursive pages. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 


* * * 


The worst of all clouds rests over 
Oscar Wilde, whose sensual, imaginative, 
but heavy face, with thick- 
lipped desire and uneasy eyes, 
fronts this volume of essays. 
When moral and social re- 
sponsibility for his awful derilection ceases 
to be felt, as it can cease to be felt for 
the dead,—Wilde was morally no worse 
than Rousseau—his sensitive prose style 
will be estimated at its fit worth. Being 
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artist, although evil, he could not help by 
indirection preaching good. There is 
here not only the Decay of Lying, but 
in his papers on the Critic, as artist, one 
of the best studies. (Brentano’s.) 


* * * 


If this had not appeared in a daily 
newspaper we would all know how good 
Leaitnes it is, but it is the penalty of 
in Town the man who uses his literary 
Arthur gift in the applied literature 
vee of journalism, that his best 
work is never estimated at its best. These 
studies of New York life; this exact 
drawing ; this perfect atmosphere and the 
throb and the thrill of New York, are 
only known to the reporter and only 
caught by the “Sun” Reporter, of which 
glorious company, past and _ present, 
Arthur Henry is one. (A. S. Barnes 
& Co.) 
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The fingers of this hand wherewith I write, 


‘ IRST time he kissed me, he but only kissed 


And ever since it grew more clean and white, * * * 


Slow to world-greetings 


quick with its “Oh, list,” 


When the angels speak. A ring of amyethyst 
I could not wear here plainer to my sight 


Than that first kiss. 


The second passed in height 


The first, and sought the forehead, and half missed, 
Half falling on the hair. O beyond meed! 

That was the chrism of love, which love’s own crown, 
With sanctifying sweetness, did precede. 

The third, upon my lips, was folded down 

In perfect, purple state! since when, indeed, 

I have been proud, and said, “My love, my own.” 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
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HAT nest of song-birds which is 

modern Ireland has lost one of its 

sweetest and most natural voices 
in the death of. Ethna Carbery, all of 
whose verse, much of which has appeared 
in various magazines, has now been col- 
lected and issued in a single slender vol- 
ume by her husband, the well-known 
writer of Irish short stories, Seumas Mac- 
Manus. Mr. MacManus contributes a 
brief and touching introduction, in which 
the poignant note of personal grief is min- 
gled with the impersonal yet no less deeply 
felt appreciation of the loss to Ireland of 
one who loved the land and the old 
legends and life of the people, of which 
she sang so tenderly and passionately, in 
turn. 

More than A. E. and Mr. Yeats and 
others of the better-known and appreciated 
Irish poets of the moment, Mrs. Mac- 
Manus was a popular poet and wrote on 
such themes and in such a way as to bring 
her close to the heart of the people. 
Heroes and heroic action of the past 
whose memory is preserved in the un- 
written tradition, she loved to invoke for 
the sake of the latent patriotism and 
hatred of the oppressor that were to be 
awakened. Myths of the popular mind, 
fairy folklore and belief in the Sidhe she 
turned charmingly to imaginative uses, 
and the love-sweetness and love-sadness 
of peasant boys and peasant girls she ren- 
dered with that tenderness of sentiment 
and refinement of touch which are in- 
herent in the Celtic race. There are 
poems, too, of a more personal and inti- 
mate note, poems that express the exper- 
iences of her own heart in its joy of lov- 
ing and living, and also in the vague pre- 
sentiment of approaching death, which is 
set to haunting music in the opening 
poem. 

Mrs. MacManus’s range is not wide in 
point of form. All of her poems are 


*Four Winps oF EIRINN. By Ethna Car- 
bery. Funk and Wagnalls Company. 





Celtic Spirit’ 
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short and are all in ballad or lyric meas- 
ure, which, however, she knew how to 
vary with good effect in length of line, 
stress of accent, stanza formation and in 
the use of the refrain. She was a natural 
singer, and all her verses have in pre- 
eminent degree that singing quality which 
marks her racially as the true Irish poet 
of the line of Tom Moore. The delicacy 
of her sentiment, its dreamy pensiveness, 
is also a racial trait. So, too, but far 
more deeply, is her feeling for nature. 
As with most of her Irish contemporaries, 
her style is highly figurative and natural 
imagery is used as a means of expression, 
with a freedom and with an absoluteness 
of reliance on its power to render delicate 
shades of thought and feeling that occa- 
sionally obscures the meaning. The 
things of the mind are forever fused with 
the things of the senses, of nature. And 
this nature is not the dead blank wall 
that science has made of it for the modern 
world. It is instinct with life, spiritual 
life. It is charged with a mysterious 
quality of magic, with a power of trans- 
formation, with. a sense of the unseen, 
which makes the natural seem the highest 
supernatural, and renders natural imag- 
ery symbolical with the suggestion of 
spiritual significances. It is this quality 
to which to-day the term Celtic is pre- 
eminently applied, and which constitutes 
the chief charm of the revived Irish muse 
for the modern world. It seems to point 
the way to a new synthesis between the 
soul and nature and to restore to the 
imagination that authority which enables 
it not merely to describe but fo interpret 
the universe. In Mrs. MacManus’s 
poetry it appears as an element of charm 
rather than of the highest spiritual 
power, but present it is, and, being there, 
it in its degree, transforms and, as it were, 
transfigures her gentle and refined lyric- 
ism with something of that 


Light which never was, on sea or land; 
The consecration, and the Poet’s dream. 





Important Works in Biography 
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HE literary sensation, as it has been 
| improperly called, but really the lit- 
erary event of the year, is the Life 
of Lord Randolph Churchill, by his son, 
Winston Spencer Churchill, M. P. It is 
stated that he received $40,000 for the 
manuscript. This is the largest sum ever 
paid for a biography of such length. In 
volume it is little more than one-third that 
of Morley’s “Gladstone,” which is said to 
have netted the author $50,000. Such fig- 
ures are only partially illuminating. The 
book itself is the thing. ~©Churchill’s 
“Churchill” is undoubtedly an unusual ac- 
complishment from the American point of 
view, and is distinguished as a: British 
production. It is practically a history of 
British politics from 1880 to 1890. The 
American biographer is prone to indis- 
criminate eulogy and to elimination of un- 
favorable data. It has long been noted 
that the Britons are disposed to do the 
contrary. Even the autobiographies of 
distinguished British statesmen are gen- 
‘erally complete. These Britons carefully 
preserve their papers and are not at all 
bashful in publishing those which are 
seemingly to their discredit. They print 
the truth and leave the verdict to time. 
The biography of Lord Randolph has 
three distinguishing characteristics ; lucid- 
ity of style, definiteness of portraiture, and 
candor. Perhaps the greatest compliment 
to the author would be the fact that no 
reader, unless directly informed, would 
ever imagine that he was the son of his 
subject. This is in the large a merit; in 
some respects it is.a defect. We get less 
intimacy with the personality of the man 
than we might expect, only two chapters 
being devoted to his private life. On the 
other hand, we have from a distinguished 
son of a distinguished father, for the first 
time, a clear account of the mental atti- 
tude of “the most versatile and volatile” 
of British statesmen. We learn that he 
was an individual, and not an institution, 





*Tue Lire oF Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 
By Winston Spencer Churchill. The Macmil- 
lan Company. 


a personal thinker and not a party man. 
With the exception of the younger Pitt, 
no man in British history achieved such 
a rapid rise to influence and power. Had 
he been cast in a different mould he might 
have become the leading statesman of his 
country for a generation. He gave up his 
chance when he resigned as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, because he could not get 
a slight reduction in army expenses. He 
deliberately threw away a career. Almost 
any other chancellor would have bowed 
to the cabinet decision on so slight a 
matter. 

Lord Randolph was not a party man. 
He could not submit to discipline. He 
believed in himself too thoroughly to suc- 
ceed in his generation. Party discipline is 
less strong now than in his day, even in 
England. Lord Randolph was utterly un- 
submissive to parties or individuals. 
Almost preternaturally brilliant, he en- 
tranced the masses and Parliament always, 
but quarreled with all his friends. With 
one more quality he might have almost 
dominated England. As it was, he always 
had to be reckoned with for it seemed as 
if no party could get along with him, and 
none could do without him. No British 
statesman has ever been so meteoric in his 
rise, so tragic in his fall. The work be- 
fore us tells with unusual fidelity and illu- 
minating comment the story of a great 
man, all the more interesting to Ameri- 
cans because of his wife, who was a New 
York woman. 

Josernu M. RocErs. 


An Implacable Irishman* 


HEN the time is at hand for a 

careful historical statement of 

the Irish ebullition in the nine- 
teenth century there will be no lack of 
material in the form of “Reminiscences,” 
“Memoirs” and autobiographies. The 
cacoethes scribendi, like the cacoethes 
loquendi is a well developed part of the 
equipment of the Irish agitator, and we 
are not at any loss for a full record of 
the movements of this interesting and 
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very active band of gentlemen. Mr. 
O’Brien is not as old as men usually are 
when they sit themselves down to write 
out an account of their earthly ex- 
periences ; he is but little past fifty. But 
the temptation was not to be resisted. 
He stops with 1883, so that he still has 
twenty years to go, and if he comes to be 
as old as some men, a large untilled field 
will remain to him. 

We must be very glad for this book, 
not because of anything its author has to 
tell us regarding the very timesome Irish 
auestion, but for the charming view it 
affords of a fine representative of the 
Irish race. It is hard to see how a nature 
so shrinking and so manifestly intended for 
the bookish cloisters could have been put 
to political uses—almost as incomprehen- 
sible as the secularization, so to speak, of 
Justin McCarthy’s literary spirit. O’Brien, 
as he tells us, was first and foremost a 
dreamer, a meditator, and a writer. When 
he was sent to jail for political misde- 
meanors he welcomed rather than feared 
imprisonment, regarding it as a season of 
test from the strifes of the world. He 
writes most enjoyably, with a pen of much 
more vigor than McCarthy’s, although 
looking upon the life about him with 
almost as much suavity and good humor. 
It can have been only honest conviction 
which made an insurgent of O’Brien. “The 
duty of the hour quite manifestly,” says 
he of one period of his life, “was to give 
up everything—literary possibilities as 
well as health, liberty, home and fortune 
—to the one aim of being found wherever 
the blows were thickest in a supreme 
National struggle to end the feudal sys- 
tem I had seen at its work of diabolical 
oppression, breeding famine and crimes, 
and afterward in a dimmer background to 
see a regenerated Irish nation emerging 
radiantly from the darkest of all history’s 
dungeons.” 

Mr. O’Brien’s admiration for Parnell is 
complete, and to him there was no other 
leader. The intimacy between the two 
men was close, and the volume is en- 
riched with many anecdotes of the great- 
est interest concerning the Irish chieftain. 
The weak points of his contemporaries do 
not pass unrecognized, but his loves hide 
most of them. The book is a rich liter- 
ary record of a full life for an exciting 
period in Irish history, and it reveals 
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many traits of character in its writer which 
will cause him to be cordially admired by 
his readers, whatever their political sym- 
pathies. ‘ 

ELLis PaxsON OBERHOLTZER. 


William T. Sherman* 


HEN viewed through the gather- 

ing umbra of tradition and ro- 

mance, great captains attain 
heroic proportions, the technical paths by 
which they achieved greatness may become 
the study of the scholar, but their hold 
upon popular remembrance lies chiefly in 
their more human attributes, as thrown in 
relief against the background of events. 

The unique figures of Lincoln, Grant 
and Lee are etched indelibly upon our his- 
tory. But to “faithful and honorable” 
“Uncle Billy,” who always commanded the 
confidence of his men, but seldom their 
enthusiasm, was it given to accomplish 
perhaps the most spectacular tour de force 
in our annals, epic in its beginnings, its 
development, the dramatic climax of its 
close. The irony of fate is in its con- 
trasts. The gentle, unimpressive, schol- 
arly man, viewed with suspicion at the 
North because of his fairness to the South, 
became execrated in the Confederacy 
above all others for conduct “transcend- 
ing in studied and ingenious cruelty all 
other acts in the dark history of war.” 
The lawyer-banker-railway president be- 
came the savior of the day at Shiloh, a 
prime factor at Chattanooga and Vicks- 
burg. The “madman” of the New York 
“Herald” defeated in an intricate cam- 
paign the best tactician of the South, and 
became the hero of the most famous 
march in our history, contributing directly 
to Appomattox. The climax came on 
May 24, 1865, when Sherman saw his vet- 
eran “bummers” swing, rank after rank, 
up Pennsylvania avenue in review, the 
bands of sixty regiments crashing out 
their own victorious march, in the most 
nearly Roman triumph ever accorded an 
American general. 

Sherman’s peculiar aversion for news- 
paper correspondents, his feuds with 
Hooker, McClernand and Hampton, his 
virtues and his foibles, are drawn sympa- 
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thetically but impartially. The unfailing 
confidence and friendship which bound 
him to Grant and Sheridan is emphasized. 
Mr. Robins has handled his material with 
appreciation and _ understanding, and, 
wisely abstaining from technical contro- 
versy, has given us a luminous and most 
readable biography. 
E...J. 5. 


New Life of Lamb# 


\ \ JE feel that he can never be as 
other men are,” says one of 
Elia’s American editors. Sev- 
enty years have gone since Lamb, “the 
frolic and the gentle, has vanished from 
his Ionely hearth.” And now at last his 
fitting biography has been written, a work 
on the scale of Boswell or Lockhart or of 
Moore’s Byron. Mr. Lucas has followed 
the example of these classics in drawing 
extensively on his author’s own letters. 
The “Essays of Elia,” wherein Lamb has 
told so often and delightfully of his home 
circle and of his antiquarian and bookish 
interests, have yielded many passages, 
and his friends here repeat their good 
things,—Coleridge, Wordsworth, Hazlitt, 
De Quincey, Talfourd and others. Ample 
word portraits are given by the skilful 
editor of those “old familiar faces” be- 
loved by Lamb at one time or another, 
Le Grice, Dyer, White, Lloyd, and their 
ilk,—those charming fellow-students and 
fellow-wits, now mere ghosts all but for- 
gotten, save as preserved in the affec- 
tionate references of their famous friend: 

All are departed; 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 
With abundant comment and illustra- 
tion Mr. Lucas conducts the reader among 
all of Elia’s haunts, around the Temple 
and Christ’s Hospital ; in “hearty, homely, 
loving Hertfordshire,” and to the ancient 
mansion, with its cheerful store room, 
where the boy used to read Cowley in the 
summer sunshine, and in whose silent 
gardens he wandered and dreamed. We 
look back to the supposed Lincolnshire 
origins of the family and find the editor 
inclined to identify a quaint character in 
“Mrs. Leicester's School” with Charles’s 
own grandfather. Sometimes this good 


*THe Lire oF CHARLES Lams. By E. V. 
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man of the story would walk seven miles 
to the nearest village on a Sunday morn- 
ing, “just to see how gooness thrived, 
as he used to say.” 

Charles has portrayed his father in 
happy vein in a famous “Elia” passage. 
In an appendix one may read from John 
Lamb’s “Poetical Pieces on Several Oc 
casions.” The native kindliness of Charl.s 
Lamb is the better understood when we 
find the father uttering these sentiments, 


At i od be chearful, good-natur'd, and 
ind, 
When troubles attend us, be ever resign’d 

In a chapter on Charles Lamb’s books, 
—which Mr. Lucas laments’ as _ having 
been largely bought up by Americans,— 
appear the titles of many a volume that 
has become thrice-endeared to every lover 
of Elia—and we “do not love him ‘by 
halves.’” Among the books listed from 
our author’s one-time shelves are his 
Beaumont and Fletcher folio, his Sir 
Thomas Browne, Burton’s “Anatomy,” 
Cotton, Cowley, Drayton, Dryden, Gay, 
“The Guardian” (containing John 
Lamb’s autograph), Marlowe, Marvell, 
Montaigne, Pope’s “Dunciad,” Rowe’s 
Shakespeare, Sidney, Spenser, Sterne, 
Swift, Temple and Walton. What a host 
of loving praises from that matchless pen 
rise to memory at their very enumeration! 
Indeed, Charles Lamb for his lovers “can 
never be as other men are.” 

Mr. Lucas has given us a new classic in 
biography, a most sympathetic and affec- 
tionate and ample picture of one who 
was truly, as his editor says, “perhaps the 
sweetest, sanest and most human of Eng- 
lish prose writers.” 

Joun Russet Hayes. 


Mohammed#* 


BOOK like this is of real value to 
A the reader who does not possess 

knowledge of the Oriental lan- 
guages, and who, therefore, is debarred 
from consulting the original sources of 
information concerning the founder of 
Islam. Professor Margoliouth possesses 
the exact and wide scholarship requisite 
in one who attempts to write of Moham- 
med. It is conceivable that a profound 
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scholar would produce a dull book on this 
subject, at least so far as the general 
reader is concerned. But it must be ad- 
mitted after perusal that the author of the 
present volume has succeeded in making 
a very readable book without sacrificing 
anything to the requirements of scientific 
scholarship. 

Professor Margoliouth writes without 
any bias. His object has been to get at 
the truth of the matter and present Mo- 
hammed as he very probably existed. It 
must be admitted that the-task of tracing 
the ancient and obscure beginnings of a 
religion is by no means a light one. Mo- 
hammed, like all heroes of antiquity, and 
even some of more recent times, comes 
down to us in the mist of fable and legend. 
To separate the true from the false, to 
distinguish fact from fiction in such a case, 
requires unusual mental depth and learn- 
ing. We cannot accuse the author of this 
volume of allowing his imagination to lead 
his reason, or, on the other hand, of per- 
mitting the mere literary faculties getting 
the upper hand and producing some kind 
of a prose-poem, or palpable imitation of 
Renan’s “Life of Jesus.” 

Primarily, Professor Margoliouth con- 
ceives Mohammed as a man with some 
very extraordinary powers, and some very 
ordinary traits. With such a man in the 
deserts of Arabia in the beginning of the 
seventh century A. D., gifted as he was 
with the keen power of correctly estimat- 
ing human nature ; given a time when from 
a hundred reasons the age was ripe for 
the propagation of a new religion, and add 
to these conditions some very fortunate 
if not wholly fortuitous events, and we 
find that the rise of Mohammed to great- 
ness and the beginning of Islam as a dis- 
turbing power in the world, are not prob- 
lems outside human understanding. 

The author of the present volume keeps 
ever before us the essentially human char- 
acter of Mohammed. It is not a fanciful 
picture, but one which can be reasonably 
built up from the germs of truth scattered 
through the great library of Oriental 
learning bearing upon the career of the 
Prophet. Mohammed appears to us 
through the medium of Professor Margo- 
liouth’s interpretation as a shrewd, cau- 
tious and yet resourceful man, who, be- 
lieving supremely in his own good for- 
tune, and playing the game of leadership 
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with a skillful use of the right cards, 
finally broke down all opposition in 
Arabia and founded an empire which in 
both a political and religious sense exists 
to-day. It may be questioned whether 
Mohammed was a deliberate and conscious 
fraud in his religious methods. Professor 
Margoliouth does not commit himself to 
this view. But that the founder of Islam 
could resort to trickery and even to assas- 
sination is plainly brought out in the 
course of this biography. Of course, our 
Western ethics is shocked by the con- 
templation of this brazen idol with feet of 
clay. But nevertheless the story of the 
great Arab is a fascinating one, and ranks 
with the heroes of the nations in interest 
and grand achievement. If it serves no 
better purpose, Professor Margoliouth’s 
book will at least bring a better under- 
standing of Mohammed and the faith that 
he founded to those who do’ not count 
Arabic learning and the theology of Islam 
their particular fields of study. 
ALBERT S. HENRY. 


The Wives of Henry VIII* 
M ‘eres MARTIN HUME’S his- 


torical accuracy is almost unim- 
peachable ; that is to say, as nearly 
as facts can be established by a careful 
and comparative examination of all avail- 
able documents and works on a given 
subject, so nearly are Major Hume’s facts 
correct. 

After giving us an eminently valuable 
and readable volume in “The Courtships 
of Queen Elizabeth,” Major Hume por- 
trays the almost immediately preceding 
period in “The Wives of Henry VIII.” 
The matrimonial vagaries of the capri- 
cious and vain Henry have an unusual 
interest—one not unmixed with humor- 
ous phases—far-reaching in historic im- 
port, though they be. A detailed study 
of the lives and characters of the six 
unhappy women who were the victims of 
his fickle affections and his political 
needs, could scarcely be other than as en- 
tertaining as romance _ self-confessed. 
When we add to this new light thrown 
on a somewhat disputed subject, a keen 
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and penetrating insight into historic 
truth and an admirable style, we have the 
salient features of Major Hume’s book. 


Katharine of Arragon is not pictured 
the saint that many historians have tried 
to make of her. Major Hume supplies 
evidence of her being a true daughter 
of Isabel of Castile—haughty, ambitious, 
sanctimonious, with no few tendencies to 
the unscrupulous. Anne Boleyn appears 
as she has always—inordinately vain, 
petulant and spiteful. The political situa- 
‘ions involved, the religious upheaval, 
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are carefully reviewed, and when the 
reader has completed the volume he has 
a clear and comprehensive view of the 
entire reign of one of England’s strangest 
monarchs, and has, too, a fixed idea as to 
the principal characteristics of the King 
himself and of his six unfortunate queens. 

In all, one has scant sympathy for 
Henry, and scarcely more for most 
of his wives—they were all immoral in 
an immoral age; all unscrupulous or 
merely stupid, and for Katharine Parr 
alone is there to be entertained any valid 
respect. 


Essays by Popular Preachers 


ASTOR WAGNER needs no intro- 

P duction. Americans feel his truth, 
know his simplicity, believe in him. 

“The Gospel of Life,” interpreted by him, 
is a bridge that insures a safe and sure 
pathway to the divine summits. He sets 
forth in a homely way the holiest as the 
only thing that can purify and cleanse the 
world. His insistence is for Truth and 
“a personality” that has not “degenerated 
into a mere personage.” ‘The first ad- 
dress is “I am a Voice.” “To become a 
voice we must begin by keeping still. We 
must listen.” He deplores the loss of 
its sacredness, tells of the time when “a 
word was as good as a man;” when his 
whole life guaranteed it, when there was 
no need to sign, to stamp, to legalize,” 
and that “we have lied” until truth seems 
no longer sacred, loved, respected. How- 
ever, he would not have us believe that 
voices that seem lost are so in reality, and 
asks, “Are the stones that are hidden in 
the foundations of a beautiful edifice, and 
thanks to which the whole edifice is sup- 
ported, lost because no one sees them?” 
Under the text that “no man can serve 
two masters” he discourages lives “of 
contradictions and compromises,” and 
formulates truths that are destroying 
man. As we are incapable of facing the 
truth, we become mediums of evil. How 
do we judge: faults? Listen: “When one 
is committed their first question is, who 


By Charles Wag- 
Mc- 
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did it? If it is a friend, they say: ‘Quick, 
cover it up! Screen it! Silence and dis- 
cretion.’ If it is an adversary they cry: 
‘Trumpets and bonfires! Let the whole 
world ring with it.’” This spirit is woven 
and interwoven into the whole fabric of 
our social and political life. From the 
first man in the land to the weakest and 
the most ignorant, this traffic with truth 
and self-deception is what oppresses all 
who aspire to the Christ-life. While 
Wagner has the “seeing sense that 


“knows eternal right, a heart with pity 


filled and gentlest truth; a manly faith 
that makes all darkness light,” he jacks 
the divine fire of Phillips Brooks, and his 
sweet, persuasive power. His are mono- 
tones, and, while they impress, they do 
not kindle enthusiasm. But the true and 
simple conditions of life are worth striv- 
ing for, and these find in Wagner their 
real apostle. 
Kate BLACKISTON STILLE. 


Essays in Application* 

HE application to life in all its 

phases and problems, of the princi- 

ples and convictions of a “sane 
idealism’”—(a current locution that must 
be regarded either as tautological or else 
as a synonym of compromise)—that is 
what Dr. van Dyke strives to inculcate 
in this volume of essays, the greater num- 
ber of which read as if they were written, 
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as doubtless they were, for delivery from 
the pulpit and lecture platform. The 
titles of the essays sufficiently indicate 
their range—“Is the World Growing 
Better,” “Ruling Classes in a Dem- 
ocracy,” “Publicsomania,” “The Heritage 
of American Ideals,” “The Powers that 
Be,” “The Flood of Books,” “Books, 
Literature and the People,” “Christianity 
and Literature,” “The Church in the 
City,” “Property and Theft,” “Creative 
Education,” “The School of Life.” 

Two elements mingle in these dis- 
courses, a specific criticism of such con- 
ditions and currents in modern life as in 
themselves seem evil, or evil in their 
bearing and a broad general optimism 
concerning the soundness of society and 
civilization as a whole, especially here in 
America, where the greatest faith is dis- 
played in the ultimate ideality of demo- 
cratic institutions and in the ability of 
men progressively to rise under them. 
Both, doubtless,—the criticism and the 
optimism,—are justified. But one feels, it 
must be confessed, a certain superficiality 
in treatment, a shallowness in feeling, a 
want of adequate ground in the substitu- 
tion of sentiment and statistics for pas- 
sionate conviction and intellectual grasp. 

It is difficult to disagree with Dr. van 
Dyke in many of his main positions. His 
demonstration of the fallacy of the the- 
ory that Christ was a socialist or even 
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taught socialism, and his assertion that 
the regeneration of human society is to 
be sought, not in any communistic scheme 
involving the abolition of private prop- 
erty, but in the spiritual regeneration of 
the race,—these teach truths that are 
most needed to-day, and that should most 
often be heard from the pulpit. Social- 
ism is materialism, and there is ground 
for regarding it in the view of the emi- 
nent Swedish novelist, as anti-Christ ; and 
Christian socialism, so-called, so far as it 
is anything more than a figure of speech, 
an interpretation of the spiritual concep- 
tion of Christian brotherhood, into current 
slang, is a foolish iallacy. So much Dr. 
van Dyke seems to see, but he sees it 
with a vision not of a prophet who has 
felt his vocation in this world, but of a 
popular preacher and essay writer whose 
end is edification rather than effect. In 
short, there is a want of force in him that 
is felt in most of the exhortation of our 
time, and that unfortunately is felt most 
deeply in those who are most fair-minded, 
best fitted to act as leaders in an age 
when, under the dominion of materialism 
in its various forms,—socialism among the 
rest (for we are already under the do- 
minion of socialism as an idea)—the 
moral level of the world is steadily sink- 
ing and threatening the very supports of 
that optimism to which men like Dr. van 
Dyke stand ultimately committed. 
W. A. B. 
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Fiction by New Writers and Old 


On the Field of Glory#* 


UO VADIS” is the greatest thing 
Sienkiewicz has done, but. in all 
his books he is the complete mas- 

ter of his art. He never hesitates in a nar- 
rative or makes any of those blunders so 
frequent in the contemporary novel; nor 
does he, on the other hand, give counte- 
nance to any save a delicate handling of 
those questions which so frequently give 
opportunity for vileness such as perme- 
ates the Russian novel in particular. On 
the whole, Sienkiewicz is clean—if he 
speaks plainly now and then it is but as 
necessity demands in the picturing of cer- 
tain historic periods in which men and 
women acted and spoke with the primi- 
tive impulse. 

“On the Field of Glory,” the first novel 
Sienkiewicz has produced since “Quo 
Vadis,” which must still be regarded as 
his masterpiece, reverts to his earlier 
methods and proclaims once again the 
glory of his own beloved nation, in the 
midst of her wars and disturbances— 
Poland, of which country Sienkiewicz is 
a type of the ideal patriot. 

This is not a story of war, however, 
as one might suppose. It is rather a por- 
trayal of Polish character and conditions 
during the reign of John Sobieski, just 
prior to the second great siege of Vienna, 
in which Sobieski came to the rescue 
barely in time to save the city from the 
eager hands of the Turks. 

The love story is the main issue in the 
narrative, though the novelist’s mastery 
lies rather in the character drawing than 
in the mere plot and concept of the tale. 
He brings out the salient characteristics 
of the impulsive, passionate Pole as no 
other writer has yet done. Pan Serafin, 
Pan Gideon, Stanislav, Yatsek and the 
Bukoyemskies, each stands for a type of 
the Polish character of the period—these 
of the more virtuous and lovable order; 
Martsian and his father represent a less 
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pleasing variety; in them the crudities of 
the animal nature and the practices of 
avarice and deception are laid bare with 
no tender hand, and least of all with 
apology, by the author, who stands, first 
of all, for the good and the pure in man. 

Probably none of the main characters 
of the tale—Panna Anulka, the heroine, 
not excepted—will be remembered as long 
and with such sincere sympathy as the 
Bukoyemskies, the four impetuous broth- 
ers—great giants with the hearts of chil- 
dren, and all the innocent savageness of 
men who love the right instinctively and 
fight for it, though with methods and 
manners decidedly their own. 

While “On the Field of Glory” lacks 
the excitement and absorbing interest of 
some of Sienkiewicz’s other books, the 
“Zagloba” romances for instance, yet no 
discerning reader but will recognize in it 
the lineaments and features of a masterly 
romance, one full of vitality and an art 
well under control. 


Randvar the Songsmith* 


HAT weirdly suggestive poem of 
Longfellow’s, “The Skeleton in 
Armor,” has furnished the starting 
point of a story by Ottilie Liljencrantz, 
author of “A Ward of King Canute,” 
who probably understands the spirit of 
the old Northman and Saxon, reflected 
in chronicle and Saga, as well as any 
writer of the present day. The new story 
is called “Randvar the Songsmith,” and 
it relates to the legendary sojourn of the 
Northmen in America. Its hero, Rand- 
var, is represented as the son of that 
Viking whose exploit is celebrated in 
Longfellow’s verse, and his dwelling is 
in the old tower of Norumbega, built by 
his father. The tale has all the freshness 
of atmosphere which belongs to its time 
and place, and its sentiment is of the 
wholesome, invigorating sort that goes 
with life in the open. 
The story of Randvar is bound up with 
that of Helvin, the young jarl, or ruler, 
of New Norway, as America is called by 
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the Norsemen, and the friendship which 
springs up between these two men is the 
basis of a situation which is tremendously 
strengthened by the author’s artistic use 
of one of the most terribly fascinating of 
ancient superstitions. From the point of 
view of people in the story, Helvin is a 
were-wolf—that is, he is haunted by a 
wolfish familiar spirit which, when it pos- 
sesses him, drives him to madness. Miss 
Liljencrantz, however, has wisely re- 
frained from insisting upon the literal ac- 
ceptance of this belief by the reader, and 
Helvin may be regarded simply as a vic- 
tim of that terrible Berserker madness 
which sometimes did attack the old Norse 
fighting man. The superstition, none 
the less, remains an integral part of the 
story, and Helvin, who is in this view a 
kind of primitive Hamlet, is surrounded 
by mystery, but not lost to human sym- 
pathy. Randvar enters the jarl’s service, 
in his capacity of “songsmith,” or bard, 
and all tliat is best in Helvin’s nature 
goes out to him in friendship. 

In the contest which is forthwith waged 
between the wholesome influence of Rand- 
var and the evil spirit in Helvin the fine 
old Teutonic virtues of persistent courage 
and fidelity are put to the severest test 
in the Songsmith. He is, indeed, com- 
pelled to choose between his love for the 
jarl’s sister, Brynhild the Proud, and his 
honor and allegiance toward his chief, 
who has more than once attempted to take 
his life. |The stark moral courage in- 
volved in his choice rouses real enthusi- 
asm in the reader and exemplifies the 
heroism of the Northman at its best. One 
can scarcely be reconciled to having Rand- 
var thwarted in love, but interest in the 
love affair never quite overwhelms sym- 
pathy for the tormented Helvin, and the 
situation is in all points emotionally 


strong. 
C. H. GaAInes. 


Peter and Alexis#® 


. ‘HE last of Merejkowski’s great 
trilogy is not, unhappily, the best. 
Most likely it is the choice of theme 
and setting which is to account for this— 


*PETER AND ALEXIS. By Dmitri Merejowski, 


author of “The Death of the Gods,” etc. 


P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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Russia and the great Peter should afford 
a good dramatic opportunity, but Merej- 
kowski has sacrificed events to character- 
ization, and as a result we get magnifi- 
cently drawn portraits of Peter and the 
ill-starred prince, Alexis, rather than a 
novel of situation and movement. 

Merejkowski appeals to the intellect 
and the earnest thinking of men and 
women who apply themselves to the prob- 
lems and questions of the world’s advance- 
ment or retrogression, whichever way the 
individual may view it. “Peter and Alexis” 
depicts conditions, the conditions of the 
Russian peasants and nobles during the 
reign of Russia’s greatest monarch. 

The Romanoff family does not show up 
exceeding well under the dauntless strokes 
of Merejkowski’s pen. Peter is the brute 
endowed with unusual powers, yet remain- 
ing in many ways despicable still—Alexis 
is a weakling, showing in many of his 
traits of character the predominant char- 
acteristics of the present Russian Czar— 
a fundamental sweetness of disposition and 
tendencies to nobility of action; there is 
always the desire to do the right thing, 
but a lack of will power renders impossible 
the practical exercise of motive. 

In all it is a terrible picture, telling the 
story of degradation and the slavery to 
superstition—a picture full of violence and 
immorality—the beast in dominance over 
the man. This gives the reason for Rus- 
sia’s lack in real progression; her lack of 
vitality turned into clean, useful channels. 


The Cherry Ribband* 


HIS reverts to Mr. Crockett’s ear- 
lier method of story-telling, and one 
recalls the “The Lilac Sunbonnet,” 

one of the best tales that this author has 
written. It is, therefore, with no little 
pleasure that one finds himself perusing 
an entertaining recountal of life and love 
in Scotland, during the time of the Great 
Persecution. Then, when the Cove- 
nanters preached in secret, or in the face 
of dangers that often ended in the scaf- 
fold, Ivie Rysland and Raith Ellison, 
youngest son of one of the strongest of 
the Covenanters, learned the great lesson 





*TuHEe CHERRY RipBAND. By S. R. Crockett. 
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and in learning it changed the fortunes not 
merely of families but the destinies of in- 
dividuals as well. 

Mr. Crockett’s faculty for picturing 
weird situations has once again opportu- 
nity for free play. In the scene where the 
young hero is tortured by the madman 
foe, one holds the breath, as shot follows 
shot on the door, outlining the figure of 
the man fastened thereto, and only the 
timely intervention of friends prevents the 
crazy Steven from placing “the little silver 
button” over the heart of the man who 
has been successful where he has failed in 
the winning of pretty Ivie’s affections. 

There is adventure enough in the book 
to please even the most insatiable, and the 
sweet sympathy which is brought to bear 
on the romances, for there is a second 
love story, quite as pretty, if not prettier 
than that of Ivie and Raith, makes it a 
story with a strong emotional and heart 
appeal. 


Magic Casements* 

F Mr. Cripps did not disarm all naugh- 

tily critical spirits by his _ modest 

preface, the title he has chosen from 
one of Keat’s perfect lines might lead us 
to expect too much. But as we read on 
in these little stories, keeping the preface 
hint in mind, and carried by imagination 
deeper into that turbulent England of 
Harry the Sixth, we really are not disap- 
pointed at all, but quietly charmed in- 
stead, even if it be not quite to the point 
of enthusiasm. There is a shade of stiff- 
ness, a shade of affectation occasionally 
in the telling, which is possibly the reason 
why these fifteenth century English folk 
do not seem as completely alive to us as 
we wish they might, though perhaps the 
author was less interested in them than 
their times, and was willing to weave a 
piece of vivid tapestry without making 
the human figures in it very distinct. Still 
he sets his characters before us with suf- 
ficient pleasant quaintness, and often ten- 
derly ; they go trooping past—poor shep- 
herd girls with chilblained fingers, young 
archers with white roses embroidered in 
their caps, sub-priors and mumbling 
grand-dames, each appearing in a brief 


*Macic CaseMENTS. By Arthur Shearly 
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phase of life, then vanishing, as if we 
were indeed watching them from some 
old window. 

The phase is usually a religious one, 
for it is the “many-colored faith” of an- 
cient England that has appealed to Mr. 
Cripps and forms the under-theme of all 
the stories. Base though the period was, 
with all its strong belief in sorcery and 
magic, there must still have been—else 
society would never have held together 
—much true and _ wholesome living 
among the people, just as there were 
fresh hawthorn hedgerows and _larks 
singing above green fields. Some of the 
pleasantest touches in the book—apart 
from the too few old carols that are so 
sweet and rude and full of heart,—are 
those which make that English country 
live. 

MARGARET LAING CROWELL. 


Vivien#® 


NE is reminded somewhat of Gis- 
() sing’s “Odd Women” in reading 

of the fearful struggle of the 
working girl in London, though the story 
of “Vivien” lacks the saneness and bal- 
ance that Gissing shows. “Vivien” is the 
tale of an English girl with blue blood 
(though the fact is unknown to her) in 
her veins. She has a weak and wicked 
father, and her mother dies when Vivien 
is yet very young. At her birth “the 
fairies” bequeathed to her “fascination,” 
“foolish self-confidence,” “irregularity of 
feature,” etc. She eventually marries the 
richest duke in England, though only 
after much suffering and many bitter ex- 
periences. 

The writer is somewhat careless with 
his English, in fact is rather given to 
using slang in uncalled for places. There 
also seems to be a wholesale condemning 
of the men in the story as_ monsters; 
doubtless they were so, but such a pre- 
ponderance of them leaves the tale rather 
unnaturally morbid. As a sample of ex- 
travagance in describing feelings, let me 
quote: “As she sees it she writhes and 
moans and tears the ground with clench- 
ing fingers;” “with clenched hands and 


*ViviEN. By W. B. Maxwell, author of “The 
Ragged Messenger” “Fabulous Fancies,” etc. 
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burning eyes Vivien paced to and fro. 
Unless hope came before dawn hope 
would never come.” 

All this about a sick dog. The heroine 
shows a lack of the fine blood she is sup- 
posed to possess when she chooses the 
London workshop with all its vulgarity 
to a sheltered, refined home, where she 
is companion to Lady Colwyn—her only 
reason for the choice being that she can- 
not in the latter position have a dog for 
a pet. 

E. Lyon. 


Dream#* 


The 


HIS is a story of the South, with all 
that portion of the country’s preju- 
dice against the blacks. Colonel 

French visits his old home, and is almost 
immediately brought into close contact 
with the conditions and limitations of class 
distinction. He has been ordered South 
by his physician to recuperate, whence he 
goes, accompanied by his young son. 
Soon after their arrival, the Colonel visits 
the cemetery, and there encounters an 
aged negro, who, on being accosted, sol- 
emnly affirms that his name is French— 
“Peter, suh—Peter French.” A little later 
he finds Phil chattine with a young 
woman—Laura ‘Treadwell—and walks 
home with her to see her mother, an old 
acquaintance of his, and he stays to sup- 
per. Graciella, Laura’s niece, is there, 
and Ben Dudley, who is a suitor for her 
hand. Worthy, but poor, is he. Graciella 
yearns for the fleshpots of Egypt, and 
with woman’s wiles rebukes his tenderness 


Colonel’s 


with a view to being his inspiration and 


rousing his latent ability. 

Colonel French soon becomes actively 
engaged in renovating the old homestead, 
and gives a housewarming, the guests 
being requested to come in costume, 1830- 
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1860. He later carries out school plans 
for the betterment of the negro children. 
Old Peter tries to save little Phil from 
beneath the wheels of a train, and is 
fatally injured, the child also internally 
injured, dying later of his hurt. Colonel 
French returns North and marries. 
ee & 


The Vision at the Savoy * 


RIGINAL and daring in conception, 
this book certainly is. Walter Be- 
sant’s ideas in “All Kinds and Con- 

ditions of Men” are ably matched in Miss 
Graham’s scheme for saving the neglected 
rich, That she could so skillfully blend 
the novel of society with a perfectly ob- 
vious sociological and religious argument 
is a thing to wonder about, though “The 
Vision at the Savoy” is too interesting to 
admit of leisure for wonderment about 
anything. 

In the first half of the book we have a 
thoroughly entertaining novel of English 
society, with as charming and unique a 
heroine as one could wish for. Then, 
after an original scene in which the hero- 
ine’s life is brought to a close, we enter 
upon the plans which make her spirit live 
as truly as if death had not come to claim 
her. The supernatural is cleverly, though 
reverently, introduced, and the idea for 
reclaiming that great host of souls— 
persons too rich to be saved—is set forth. 
Miss Graham goes so far as to incorpor- 
ate two whole sermons, one by Dr. Torrey, 
the evangelist, and another by Father 
Ignatius. 

It is a book to read for the freshness of 
its view and for its entertaining quality, 
for it has the last, even with its strongly 
pointed moral. Miss Graham can sway the 
emotions—she has a wealth of humor and 
a strong capacity for pathos. 





*THE VISION AT THE Savoy. By Winifred 
Graham. Fleming H. Revell Company. 
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A Study of Municipal Conditions’ 


Reviewed by Albert S. 


T a time when municipal problems 

are attracting so much attention, 

any book which attempts to provide 
a diagnosis and a cure for the ills of our 
cities is sure to have a considerable audi- 
ence. Upon no other political subject do 
we need so much discussion, so strong a 
stream of fresh ideas, as upon the absorb- 
ing problem of the American city. As a 
contribution to the literature of municipal 
politics, Mr. Howe’s book is worth care- 
ful perusal. It is not merely a study of 
charters and the numerous schemes of 
municipal administration, such as are fre- 
quently offered to the public by closet 
students. It is rather a study of the so- 
ciology of our cities, and attacks the prob- 
lems from the viewpoints of politics and 
ethics. Mr. Howe rightly sees that many 
of our municipal ills arise from industrial 
and economic causes, and cannot in the 
last analysis be assigned to any political 
party or coterie of politicians. 

In discussing the causes that give rise 
to the existence of the political “boss,” and 
the degradation of party in the interest 
of graft, Mr. Howe strikes the nail 
squarely on the head. The Boss, Mr. 
Howe points out, is the product of a sys- 
tem based upon privilege, and privilege in 
this sense means the acquisition by cor- 
porations of franchises of enormous value, 
for which they pay no adequate compen- 
sation to the people, and which form a 
species of monopoly bringing a vast rev- 
enue to the favored few, while on the 
other hand their continued existence is a 
menace to the welfare of the city. With 
this powerful combination of financial in- 
terests in action, the Boss is simply their 
creature, set up and supported by them 
for a definite object. The business of the 
Boss is to see that friendly Mayors and 
pliant Councils are elected. He also 
looks after the Legislature, and takes par- 
ticular care that no laws are passed which 
will be injurious to the interests of his 


*Tue City: THe Hope oF Democracy. By 
Frederic C. Howe, Ph. D. Charles Scribner’s 
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employers. He even reaches Congress 
and the Senate and presumes to dictate 
the policy of our cities from Washington. 
In common parlance, the Boss “delivers 
the goods,” and the “goods” go to the 
corporations holding municipal franchises. 

Mr. Howe does not gloss over any of 
the weak spots in our city life. He ex- 
poses the Boss system, with all its attend- 
ant corruption. He goes further. Our 
slums, our poorly constructed tenements, 
our bad water, inefficient lighting and 
transportation, our neglect of the principle 
of beauty in the laying out of our ave- 
nues and the construction and grouping 
of our buildings, all come in for a share 
of the author’s attention. His views are 
not, however, pessimistic. He believes 
that on the whole our municipal affairs 
show signs of improvement, though there 
is still much to be desired. 

As remedies Mr. Howe suggests short- 
term franchises, municipal ownership of 
whatever is a natural monopoly, a 
tax on unimproved land, together with 
the exemption of improvements from tax- 
ation ; model tenements ; cheap and rapid 
transportation ; the laying out of the city 
to conform with the requirements of the 
beautiful; the separation of the city, from 
the control of the State, except in those 
instances where State action alone will be 
efficient ; above all, the government of the 
city by the whole people, awake to the 
dictates of civic conscience, and having a 
pride in the city such as men once had in 
Athens and Rome. 

Some of Mr. Howe’s suggestions will 
be doubtless objected to on the score of 
impracticability ; others will be set down 
for crude and hazy notions. Mr. Howe 
does not, however, offer his remedies as 
formule for municipal administration. He 
is fully aware that such far-reaching re- 
forms will come about gradually, and that 
their working out in detail can be safely 
left to time and the particular circum- 
stances of each case. He shows, too, that 
in numerous instances, the ideas advanced 
in this volume have been actually tested 
in some cities, and with good results. But 
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to bring about a better state of things, our 
citizens must learn that the city is not 
merely an industrial centre, but a social 
organism, and that to delight in urban 
life, we must have something to appeal to 
the imagination, to the sense of comfort, 
security and fellowship. 

It would be impossible here to discuss 


News 


adequately any of the interesting chapters 
comprising this volume. One can, how- 
ever, cordially recommend Mr. Howe’s 
thoughtful pages to the student of mu- 
nicipal problems, confident that there 
will be more room for acquiescence than 
dissent. 
ALBERT S. HENRY. 


The Plays of Shaw’ 


ORE than half of the plays of 

George Bernard Shaw have been 

produced in this country; many 
somewhat infrequently, it is true, one in- 
deed, only so long as the machinery of 
the Society for the Suppression of Vice 
took to put itself into effective activity. 
The book sale of the plays has been large; 
the popularity also of Shaw’s novels and 
his two essays, bolstered by his successes 
in the field of the drama, is at present not 
inconsiderable ; his personality is one that 
achieves the limelight; and finally, an 
alert periodical and newspaper press and 
an army of critics have fairly launched 
many a consumer of magazines and best 
sellers upon a Shaw furore, perhaps with- 
out very clearly knowing what it is all 
about. To any in this case Mr. Mencken’s 
small book of cheerful and mostly de- 
scriptive criticism, may successfully 
appeal. 

The author announces his design to be 
the accomplishment of “a little hand- 
book for the reading tables of Americans 
interested enough in the drama of the 
day to have some curiosity regarding the 
plays of George Bernard Shaw, but too 


*GEORGE BERNARD SHAW—His Puays. By H. 
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busy to give them careful personal study.” 
Considering, however, the ample measure 
of publicity achieved by the dramatist, it 
would seem that Mr. Mencken’s book is 
likely to prove less useful to those who 
have had all along equal leisure to con- 
template at first hand the dramatic ex- 
cellences he offers them at second, than it 
should be to the large proportion of 
“Americans interested in the drama of the 
day” who may not see the plays staged 
and are rather tired of seeing the author’s 
name vaguely and allusively bandied in 
the public prints. For these, too, the 
present volume may avail somewhat—it 
will enable them to look intelligent when 
the experienced enthusiast makes deft 
allusions or refers to “the Shavian mor- 
ality ;’—and it may interest them suffi- 
ciently as to end in their getting at the 
books themselves to learn on their own 
account what is in them. 

The handbook chiefly tells the stories 
of the plays, with a brief account of 
Shaw’s life and other writings; and con- 
tents itself with criticism mainly as a side 
issue, except for the introduction, which 
suggests an interesting alignment of mod- 
ern dramatists and the genesis of the ten- 
dencies they represent. HB. TiP. 
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Romanticism in England 


Byron 
Shelley 


| Keats 
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Period V. The 18th Century—-Alfieri 


English Literature 


Lord Byron 


The study of English Literature began in the April, 1904, issue of Boox 
News. Up until the present time the periods considered have included the Pre- 
paratory Period, the Ages of Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, and Milton, the 
Age of Queen Anne and Modern Literature, which is brought down in the pres- 


ent lesson to Byron. 


Books for supplementary reading include Pancoast’s “Introduction to Eng- 
lish Literature,” the “Encyclopedia of Poetry’ (McKay), Moore’s “Byron,” 
“Main Currents in Nineteenth Century Literature,” Vol. VI (Macmillan), and By- 
ron’s Complete Poems (Cambridge Edition). 


Byron—1788-1824 

All Byron’s heroes are Byron himself. 
Three-quarters of the stories circulated 
about him during his lifetime, and still 
repeated over and over again, are prob- 
ably without foundation in fact; but 
whether or not they be veracious, still it 
is safe to say that Byron was quite capa- 
ble of experiencing the sensations and 
performing the deeds set forth in his 
poems, that, temperamentally, he could 
have lived the life that he was charged 
with having Jived, though the chances are 


that much recorded was imaginative 
rather than actual. 

Byron had many traits of nobility of 
character. But circumstances conspired 
to bring out all that was evil in his nature. 
In the very places and among the very 
people of whom he had every right to ex- 
pect sympathy and understanding, he re- 
ceived nothing but ridicule and derision, 
and in place of the kindly interpretation 
that he longed for he found a sensational 
hero-worship or a contempt that almost 
drove him mad. 
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The poet came of a long line of dare- 
devil Englishmen. His father, “mad Jack 
Byron,” as he was called, did not marry 
his first wife until it was too late for their 
daughter, Augusta, to be born the posses- 
sor of a legitimate name. He deserted 
his second wife, the mother of the poet, 
when the boy was but a few months old. 
Byron’s uncle, the old lord of Newstead 
Abbey, killed his friend and neighbor, 
Major Chaworth, in a duel, and the poet’s 
own mother was beset with an entirely un- 
controllable temper which, in the violence 
of its manifestations, made her an irre- 
sponsible and practically insane person. 
Her son was born with a club foot, and 
though the best medical attendance was 
provided, no remedy could be found, and 
all through his life Byron’s super-sensi- 
tiveness kept him in constant torment over 
the affliction. That his mother made mat- 
ters worse is evident, for she never ceased 
to remind the boy that he was not as other 
children. 

George Gordon, the sixth Lord Byron, 
was born in London, on January 22, 1788. 
He and his mother lived during the early 
years of his life at Aberdeen, and in 1798, 
the boy succeeded to the title, and the 
estate of Newstead Abbey, through the 
death of his uncle. Mrs. Byron then took 
her son to England, and in 1801 he was 
sent to Harrow. He studied, however, 
with indifferent zeal, and spent most of 
his time in playing pranks such as would 
be devised by a mischievous boy with a 
haughty disregard for any and all author- 
ity. In 1805 he went to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and was soon the leader of a 
set of young men who were far more oc- 
cupied in giving color and novelty of in- 
terest to life than they were concerned in 
the mere pursuit of an education. 

During his years at Cambridge Byron 
was writing verse—of a kind; and in 1807 
his first book, “Hours of Idleness,” was 
published. Someone calls it the worst 
first book ever given to the world by a 
considerable poet. The “Edinburgh Re- 
view” simply slashed it to pieces, and in 
a fine fury the young author sat down and 
penned “English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers,” published the next year. 

June, 1809, saw Byron starting out on 
a continental tour with his friend, Hob- 
house, and the two years spent in wan- 
dering over Europe developed the real 
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genius of the poet and resulted in the first 
and second cantos of “Childe Harold’s 
Pilgrimage,” (1812); “Giaour,” (1813) ; 
“Bride of Abydos,” (1813); “Corsair,” 
(1814); “Lara,” (1814), and the “He- 
brew Melodies,” (1814); “The Bride of 
Corinth” and “Parisina,” (1815). These 
were the years of Byron’s fame. He was 
the pet of society, the hero of the women, 
the poet of the hour. Scott ceased to 
write verse, for his place was entirely 
usurped by the young and picturesque 
author of “Childe Harold.” 

To this period belongs also Byron’s un- 
happy marriage. He had proposed to 
Miss Milbanke in 1813, and had been 
refused, but in 1815 they were married. 
The woman never understood the man; 
his poetic genius was quite beyond her 
comprehension. He was patient at first, 
though it is doubtful if he ever really loved 
her, and when her temper became more 
exacting he rebelled, and his own by no 
means angelic temper flashed forth. Their 
child, Ada, was born in December, 1815, 
and in 1816 came the final rupture. Lady 
Byron left her husband’s home for good. 
Just what led to this denouement has 
never been known, but the gossip that 
colored the event made England unen- 
durable for Byron, and in 1816 he went 
abroad, never to return in life. 

In the year that followed, the poet was 
with the Shelleys in Germany and Swit- 
zerland, and later in Venice, where he 
became the lover of the Countess Guic- 
cioli, with whom he lived, in the nearest 
approach to peace he had ever known, up 
until the time of that last fatal expedi- 
tion which brought his death. He wrote, 
besides, many minor pieces, the remainder 
of “Childe Harold;” the series of poetic 
dramas—“Manfred,” “Cain,” “Marino 
Faliero” and “Sardanapalus”—which in- 
clude some of his best work, together with 
“Mazeppa,” “Beppo” and “Don Juan.” 

It was in July, 1823, that Byron went 
out to aid the Greeks in their struggle for 
independence; in 1824 he landed at Mis- 
solonghi, caught rheumatic fever and died 
April 19, 1824. His body was refused 
burial in Westminster Abbey, so was laid 
in the church of Hucknall-Torkard, near 
Newstead. His daughter Allegra, by 
Jane Clairmont, the step-sister of Shelley’s 
wife, had been with him during the five 
short years of her life, and her death had 
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caused the poet untold grief. His older 
daughter lived and married the Earl of 
Lovelace. 

The fame of Byron in England dimin- 
ished rather than increased with his death. 
But of late years there has been a de- 
cided change in feeling, and despite the 
acknowledgment of his many shortcom- 
ings as a poet, it is now conceded that 
for picturesqueness, intensity of passion, 
and a certain wild kind of beauty, Byron 
is unsurpassed. In Europe, his influence 
was immense, and the Romantic schools 
in Germany, France and Spain show how 
deep was the impression of his career and 
work. 

In England, Byron was the first real 
revolutionary poet. Wordsworth and 
Coleridge and the rest of them made their 
revolt against poetic form; Byron’s re- 
bellion was against the accepted tradi- 
tions of society, a revolt in sentiment, in 
life. At heart, Byron was a classicist and 
wanted, in his early years, to revive Pope, 
but his nature was too wild, too tempes- 
tuous, he was heroic in passion and im- 
pulse, and conditions served to bring these 
into prominence. His weakness lies, in 
fact, in the form of his verse—Byron 
never mastered his art; he wrote what 
was in him; he did not labor; what came, 
came easily and was gotten through with. 
Nor was he creative; in all his poems the 
limits are the limits of his own person- 
ality; he was himself, nor could he put 
himself in place of any other. 

Macaulay writes : 

Lord Byron found what may be called an 
esoteric Lake school; and all the readers of 
verse in England, we might say in Europe, 
hastened to sit at his feet. What Mr. Words- 
worth said as a recluse, Lord Byron said like a 
man of the world, with less profound feeling, 


but with more perspicuity, energy and con- 
ciseness. 


Mazzini says: 


His acute sensibility, intellectual dependence, 
profound thought, and giant soul, would have 
fitted Lord Byron to become the model of an 
European poet, had not the calumny, envy, and 
the lack of all response to his own aspiration 
among the men of his time, driven him into the 
isolation of despair. 

John Nichol gives a comprehensive 
summary of Byron’s genius as a poet: 

Byron has no relation to the master-minds 
whose works reflect a nation or an era, and 


who keep their own secrets. His verse and 
prose is alike biographical, and the inequali- 


ties of his style are those of his career. He 
lived in a glass case, and could not hide him- 
self by his habit of burning blue lights. He 
was too great to do violence to his nature, 
which was not great enough to be really con- 
sistent. It was thus natural for him to pose 
as the spokesman of two ages—as a critic and 
as an author; and of the two orders of society, 
as a peer and as a poet of revolt. Sincere in 
both, he could never forget the one character 
in the other. To the last he was an aristocrat 
in sentiment—a democrat in opinion. 

This scion of a long line of lawless bloods,— 
a Scandinavian Berserker, if there ever ws 
one—the literary heir of the Eddas—was espe- 
cially created to wage that war—to smite the 
conventionality which is the tyrant of Eng- 
land with the hammer of Thor, and to sear 
with the sarcasm of Mephistopheles the hollow 
hypocrisy—sham taste, sham morals, sham re- 
ligion—of the society by which he was sur- 
rounded and infected, and which all but suc- 
ceeded in seducing him. 


Selections 


From CHILDE HAROLD’s PILGRIMAGE. 
Canro II, 


To sit on rocks, to muse o’er flood and fell, 
To slowly trace the forest’s shady scene, 
Where things that own not man’s dominion 
dwell, 
And mortal foot hath ne’er or rarely been; 
To climb the trackless mountain all unseen, 
With the wild flock that never needs a fold; 
Alone o’er steeps and foaming falls to lean; 
This is not solitude; ’tis but to hold 
Converse with Nature’s charms, and view her 
stores unrolled. 


But ’midst the crowd, the hum, the shock of 
men, 
To hear, to see, to feel, and to possess, 
And roam along, the world’s tired denizen; 
ie ny who bless us, none whom we can 
ess; 
Minions of splendour shrinking from dis- 
tress! 
None that, with kindred consciousness en- 
dued, 
If we were not, would seem to smile the less 
Of all that flattered, followed, sought, and 


sued; 
This is to be alone; this, this is solitude! 


From CHILDE HAROLD’s PILGRIMAGE. 


He who ascends to mountain-tops shall find 
The loftiest peaks most wrapt in clouds and 
snow; 
He who surpasses or subdues mankind; 
Must look down on the hate of those below. 
Though high above the sun of glory glow, 
And far beneath the earth and ocean spread, 
Round him are icy rocks, and loudly blow 
Contending tempests on his naked head, 
And thus reward the toils which to those sum- 
mits led. 
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From Tue BripE oF ABYDOS. 


The winds are high on Helle’s wave, 

As on that night of stormy water, 
When Love, who sent, forgot to save 
The young, the beautiful, the brave, 

The lonely hope of Sestos’ daughter. 
Oh! when alone along the sky 
Her turret-torch was blazing high, 
Though rising gale and breaking foam, 
And shrieking sea-birds urged him home; 
And clouds aloft and tides below, 

With signs and sounds, forbade to go, 

He could not see, he would not hear, 

Or sound or sign foreboding fear; 

His eye but saw the light of love, 

The only star it hailed above; 

His ear but rang with Hero’s song, 

“Ye waves, divide not lovers long!” 

That tale is old but love anew 

May nerve young hearts to prove as true. 
The winds are high, and Helle’s tide 

Rolls darkly heaving to the main; 
And night’s descending shadows hide 

That field with blood bedewed in vain, 
The desert of old Priam’s pride; 

The tombs, sole relics of his reign, 
All—save immortal dreams that could beguile 
The blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle! 
Oh! yet—for there my steps have been; 

These feet have pressed the sacred shore, 
These limbs that buoyant wave hath borne— 
Minstrel! with thee to muse, to mourn, 

To trace again those fields of yore, 
Believing every hillock green 

Contains no fabled hero’s ashes, 

And that around the undoubted scene 
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Thine own “broad Hellespont” still dashes, 
Be long my lot, and cold were he 
Who there could gaze, denying thee! 


From THE BRIDE OF ABYDOS. 


Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their 

clime, 

Where the rage of the vulture, the love of the 
turtle, 

Now melt into sorrow, 

crime? 

Know ye the land of the cedar and vina 

Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams 
ever shine; 

Where the light wings of Zephyr, oppressed 
with perfume. 

Wax faint o’er the gardens of Gul in her 
bloom? 

Where the citron and olive are fairest of fruit, 

And the voice of the nightingale never is mute, 

Where the tints of the earth, and the hues of 
the sky, 

In color though varied, in beauty may vie, 

And the purple of Ocean is deepest in dye; 

Where the virgins are soft as the roses they 
twine, 

And all, save the spirit of man, is divine? 

’Tis the clime of the East; ’tis the land of the 
Sun— 

Can he smile on such deeds as his children 
have done? 

Oh! wild as the accents of lovers’ farewell 

Are the hearts which they bear, the tales which 
they tell. 


now madden to 


Literature 


Vii 


Alfieri 


The study of Italian Literature began in the September, 1905, issue of Boox 
News and has considered, up until the present time, the Period of Preparation, 
Dante, Petrarch and Boccaccio, and the Renaissance. } : 

The present lesson takes up the Eighteenth Century with Alfieri. 

Books of reference include “Great Poets of Italy,’ by Oscar Kuhns (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) and “Italian Poets Since Dante” (Holt). 


After Tasso, Italian literature suffered 
a period of decadence for two hundred 
years. During this time there were many 
poets, but none rose above mediocrity. 
Not until the eighteenth century came and 
the influence of Racine, Corneille and 
Moliere, of Addison and Pope and Dryden 
began to be felt, was there any really 
great writing in Italy. And this was in the 
direction of the drama and its chief ex- 
ponent was Alfieri, the founder of modern 
Italian tragedy. 


Vittorio Alfieri, 1749-1803 


Alfieri was born in Asti, near Turin. 
He came_of a noble family and passed a 


youth of dissoluteness and mere pleasure. 
Then came the inspiration to be a poet and 
not having had any proper education, he 
set about educating himself. 

In writing tragedy, Alfieri went back to 
the Greeks for his models, though he 
studied the French dramatists closely. In 
his expression, he is straightforward and 
concise, without anything fanciful or 
ornamental... His plays are short, in one 
brief action, and there are few characters. 
In -background they are sombre, they 
dwell on horrors. The purpose of the 
author is seen in all—he is promulgating 
the spirit of liberty. He hates king, 
tyranny and slavery. 
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He’ wrote twenty-two plays, including 
“Agamemnon,” “Saul,” “Orestes” and 
“Philip II.” The last treats of the same 
theme as the “Don Carlos” of Schiller. 
Don Carlos, son of Philip, was to have 
married the French princess, Isabella, but 
Philip marries her himself and the young 
prince and princess cannot forego the love 
they bear for each other. 

Politically speaking, Alfieri is most im- 
portant. He was among the first to raise 
the ideal of a united Italy, and the first 
to endow the drama with a mission. Upon 
the dramas of Alfieri, all modern Italian 
plays are based. 


Selections 


From Pauruip II. 
Scene III. 


Philip, Isabella, Carlos. 

Puitip. Perfidious one, that hour of death is 
come: 

I bring it to thee. 

Isa. Are we thus betray’d? 

Car. I am prepared for death. Give it at once. 

Put. Wretch, thou shalt die: but first, ye im- 
pious pair, 

My fulminating accents hear, and tremble.— 

Ye vile ones! long, yes, long, I’ve known it all. 

That horrid flame that burns in you with love, 

In me with fury, long has fixed its torment, 

And long been all discover’d. O what pangs 

f rage repress’d. O what resentment smoth- 

ered. 

At last ye both are fallen in my power. 

Should I lament? or utter vain regrets? 

I vowed revenge; and I will have it soon; 

Revenge full, unexampled.—On your shame 

Meanwhile I feast my eyes. Flagitious woman, 

Think not I ever bore thee any love, 

Nor that a jealous thought within my heart 

E’er woke a pang. Philip could never deign 

On a degraded bosom, such as thine, 

To fix the love of his exalted nature; 

Nor could a woman who deserved betray it. 

Thou hast in thy king offended then, 

And not thy lover. Thou, unworthily, 

Hast now thy consort’s name, that sacred 
name, 

Basely contaminated. I ne’er prized 

Thy love; but such inviolable 

Thou should’st have felt toward thy lord and 
king, 

As should have made thee e’en at a frail 
thought 

Shudder with horror.—Thou, seducer vile; 

To thee I speak not. Guilt becomes thy na- 
ture: 

The deed was worthy of its impious au- 
thor.—— 

‘Car. What do I hear? In her there is no 
fault. 

No fault? not e’en the shadow of a fault. 

Put. To what extent 


Ye, each of ye, are criminal, I know; 

I know that to thy father’s bed, as yet, 

Thou hast not raised thy bold and impious 
thoughts. 

Had it been otherwise, would’st thou now live? 

But from thy impure mouth there issued ac- 
cents, 

Flagitious accents of a dreadful love; 

She heard them; that suffices. 

Car. I alone 

Offended thee; I seek not to conceal it: 

A rapid flash of hope athwart my sight 

Shot, but her virtue instantly dispelled it; 

She heard me, but ’twas only to my shame; 

Only to roottentirely from my bosom 

The passion illegitimate it fostered. 

Yes, now, alas, too illegitimate. 

Yet it was once a lawful, noble passion: 

She was my spouse betrothed—my spouse, thou 
know’st; 

Thou gav’st her to me; and the gift was lawful, 

But ’twas not lawful in thee to resume it. 

Yes, I am criminal in ev’ry shape: 

I love her; thou hast made that love a crime. 

What canst thou now take from me? In my 
blood 

Satiate thy wrath; and gratify in me 

The bitter madness of thy jealous pride; 

Spare her; for she is wholly innocent. 


Pur. She? Not to thee in guilt she yields, but 
boldness.— 
Be silent, madam, of thine own accord, 
That silence doth sufficiently betray thee. 
i 


Isa, My silence from my fear doth not arise; 

But from the stupor that benumbs my senses, 

At the incredible duplicity 

Of thy bloodthirsty, rabid heart.—At length 

My scattered senses I once more recover, 

’*Tis time, ’tis time, that for the heinous fault 

I should atone, of being wife to thee.— 

Till now I’ve not offended thee: till now 

In God’s sight, in the prince’s, I am guiltless. 

Although within my breast. a aa 

Car. Pity for me 

Inspires her words: ah, hear her not! 

Isa. In vain 

Thou seek’st to save me. Ev’ry word of thine 

Is a puncture which exasperates 

The wounds of his proud breast. The time is 
past 

For palliatives. To shun his hated sight, 

The torment of whose presence naught can 
equal, 

Is now my only refuge. Were it given 

To one that is a tyrant e’er to feel 

The power of love, I would remind thee, king, 

That thou at first did form our mutual ties: 

* * * * Who but thou 

Made what was virtue, guilt? Thou didst the 
deed! 

Ties the most holy, thou didst burst asunder,— 

An easy task to one that’s absolute. 

But does the heart change thus? His image 
lay 

Deeply engraven there: but instantly 

That I became thy wife, the flame was smoth- 
ered. 

And I depended afterwards on time, 

And on my virtue, and, perchance, on thee, 
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Wholly to root it out. 


Pui. I will then now, 

What neither years nor virtue have performed, 

Do instantly: yes, in thy faithless blood 

I’ll quench the impure flame: 

Isa. Yes, blood to spill, 

And, when that blood is spilt, to spill more 
blood, 

Is thy most choice prerogative: but, oh, 

Is it with prerogative like this 

Thou hopest to win me from him to thee? 
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To thee, as utterly unlike thy son, 

As is, to virtue, vice?—Thou hast been wont 
To see me tremble; but I fear no more; 

As yet, my wicked passion, for as such 

I deemed my passion, I have kept concealed: 
Now it shall be without disguise proclaimed, 
Since thy dark crime have made it seem like 
virtue. 

He’s worthy of thee; thou of him art 
worthy.— 

It now remains to prove, if, as in words, 

Ye will be bold in death. 


Pur. 


History 


XXVIIT 


The lessons in General History began in the September, 1903, issue of Boox 
News. Greek History ended with the November, 1904, number and Roman His- 
tory began in December, 1904. The last has covered the traditionary period, the 


Tarquinian Rule and the Early Republic. 


After a consideration of the various 


wars, the lessons have now reached the civil dissensions and the decline of the 
Republic. 
The present lesson takes up the career of Sulla. 
The book of reference used is Ancient History by Myers and Allen. 


SULLA. 


One of the petty states of Asia Minor was 
Pontus, and the king was Mithradates IV. By 
marrying his daughter to the king of Armenia, 
Mithradates strengthened his resources until 
he was in a position to expel the Romans from 
their province of Asia. After killing the Ro- 
man governor by pouring molten gold down 
his throat, Mithradates ordered the massacre 
of all the Italians in Asia. In one day, eighty 
thousand were murdered at his decree. 

Rome declared war. The consul, Lucius 
Sulla, went out to superintend operations. This 
Sulla had figured in the Jugurthan War with 
Marius and had captured the Numidian king. 
He was an aristocrat and stood for the opti- 
mates as Marius stood for the populares. A 
measure was passed to take the command from 
Sulla and give it to Marius, and as a result, 
Sulla, refusing to obey, marched on Rome, 
captured it and put to death many of those who 
had sought to oppose him. After that, he 
went to the East to care for Mithradates. In 
three years, he had brought about peace, forc- 
ing Mithradates to surrender his conquests and 
to pay a large indemnity, and putting to death 
all who had partaken in the massacre. 

In the punishment that Sulla wreaked on the 
opposing forces in Rome, Marius had suc- 
ceeded in escaping. He went into exile, from 
which he was recalled to join in another con- 
tention that arose between the consuls, Oc- 
tavius and Cinna, who were of opposite par- 
ties. In a fight in the Forum, Cinna was beaten 
and driven from the city, whereupon he be- 
sought Marius to help him in a fresh attempt 
to command Rome. Together they entered 


the city and very soon blood flowed freely, 
Marius and Cinna revelling in the opportunity 
of killing off most of those who would not 
take sides with them. 

The following year saw Marius and Cinna as 
consuls. But in 86 A. D. Marius died and when 
Sulla returned from the East he put the revo- 
lutionary party to rout. And here it was that 
Sulla showed vindictiveness, for the infamous 
proscriptions began. Each morning a list of 
names was posted and the lives of those named 
on the list were forfeit; it was a service to the 
state to slay them, and their property was con- 
fiscated. 

Sulla might now have easily established a 
monarchy, but he did no such thing. The gov- 
ernment, however, was in a state of chaos, so 
Sulla was made perpetual dictator, with the 
right to revise the constitution and to re-estab- 
lish political conditions on a new basis. 

The first thing he did was to restore the 
Senate. About three hundred new members 
were elected from the equestrian order. A 
law was made that everyone elected to the 
quaestership was to become a member of the 
Senate. There were to be eight praetors in- 
stead of six, two for the civil courts, the rest 
for the newly organized criminal courts. The 
consuls were to be purely civil authorities. Con- 
suls and praetors were to pass into the prov- 
inces after their terms of office expired. 

Though these changes were, in the main, 
beneficial, it was too late for any real or abid- 
ing reform. The way was well-paved for Julius 
Caesar to exercise the power that made him 
practically an emperor. Sulla held the dicta- 
torship for three years, then abdicated, dying 
soon after. 
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Mythology 


Lesson XV 


The course in Mythology began in September, 1904, was discontinued in 
June, 1905, and commenced again in the November, 1905, issue. The lessons 
consist of stories of Greek gods and heroes and their adventures. The present 
lesson narrates the stories of Ericthonius and Theseus. 

The reference book is Bulfinch’s “Age of Fable.” 


ERICTHONIUS. 


Ericthonius was the king of Athens and had 
two daughters, Procne and Philomela. The 
first married Tereus, King of Thrace, but after 
their son, Itylus, was born, Tereus cut out the 
tongue of Procne and announced that she was 
dead. Then he married Philomela. But Procne 
wove a web on which she pictured the King’s 
evil and when Philomela saw it, she killed 
Itylus and had his flesh served to "Tereus. In 
vengeance, the angry gods turned Procne into 
a swallow, Philomela into a nightingale and 
Tereus into a hawk. 


THESEUS. 


Theseus was the son of A®geus, king of 
Athens, but he was reared in the land of his 
grandfather, the king of Troezen. A®geus had, 
on parting from the mother of his son, placed 
shoes and a sword under a large stone and his 
instructions were, that when the boy was 
strong enough to lift the stone, he was to come 
to Athens. The day arrived when Theseus 
secured the sword and shoes with ease and he 
set out, bent upon adventure by the way, for 
the court of his father. After overcoming a 
number of petty tyrants, he arrived at Athens. 
Medea was there as the queen of A¢geus, and 
not desiring to have the son in her way, she 
sought to hide his identity from the king and 
in the meantime to so work upon his sus- 


picions that he would poison the young man. 
In fact, the cup of poison was about to be 
passed when A%geus recognized the sword and 
Medea was forced to flee the kingdom. 

The first great deed of Theseus was the slay- 
ing of the Minotaur. The Athenians were 
forced, each year, to pay tribute to Minos, 
King of Crete. Seven youths'and seven maid- 
ens were sent to become the prey of the Mino- 
taur, a monster, half bull, half man. The 
Minotaur roamed in an immense labyrinth, so 
intricate, that once in, it was practically im- 
possible to get out again. 

Theseus offered himself as one of the vic- 
tims, and as such, went to Crete with the others. 
And help came unexpectedly, for Ariadne, the 
daughter of Minos, fell in love with Theseus at 
first sight and he apparently with her, and she 
provided him with a sword with which to kill 
the Minotaur and a thread by which he might 
extricate himself from the labyrinth. He did 
both, and with his rescued companions and 
Ariadne, set sail for Athens. They stopped at 
the island of Naxos and here Theseus aban- 
doned Ariadne because, as he said, Minerva, in 
a dream, commanded him to do so. Through 
forgetfulness of a signal, the king A.geus came 
to believe that his son was dead and put an 
end to his own life. So when Theseus arrived 
in Athens he was proclaimed king. 

Later, Theseus overcame the Amazons and 
married their queen, called by Shakespeare in 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” Hippolyta. 


March Magazines 


HERE are a number of good things 
in the March magazines ; especially 
does there seem to be an increase 

in interesting articles upon general sub- 
jects. Reminiscences are in favor, and 
travel, as well as the discussion of present- 
day problems and current events. 

The good short story is becoming hope- 
lessly rare; one can find dozens of tales 
and many by recognized authors, but 
offering little that is original, and little 
that is of real literary merit. Perhaps the 
most interesting story of the month is 


the second part of Dr. Weir Mitchell’s “A 
Diplomatic Adventure,” in the “Century.” 


Harper’s 


Mr. Henry James on New York nat- 
urally takes first place in this number. 
In fiction Mrs. Margaret Deland’s “The 
Awakening” proffers an entertaining and 
superior serial story. 

Other features include: 


The Bible of Mani. 
A Night’s Ride in the Desert. By Charles 


W. Furlong. ‘ 
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Ibex Hunting. By Joseph Clark Grew. 

The University of Geneva. By Charles F. 
Thwing. 

Stories by Alice Brown, 
Thomas Janvier. 


Marie Manning, 


Scribner’s 


Mr. Francis Wilson continues his de- 
lightful reminiscences of Joseph Jefferson, 
and Mr. Thomas Nelson Page contributes 
the first story he has published for some 
time. It is entitled “A Brother to 
Diogenes.” 

Among the contents are also the fol- 
lowing : 

The Tides of Barnegat (continued). 
Hopkinson Smith. 

In Praise of the Automobile. 
Norman, M. P. 

A Day with the Round-Up. By N. C. Wyeth. 

Impressions of Lincoln. By E. S. Nadal. 

The Floating of “Utah Extension.” By 
Francis Lynde. 


McClure’s 


The many readers who have found 
Miss Tarbell’s work in ‘“McClure’s” so 
admirable will be interested in her new 
essay on “Modern Machiavellianism,” in 
which she displays a remarkably keen in- 
sicht into present day business affairs and 
draws upon one of the most interesting 
of historic periods for striking compari- 
sins. 

Other features include: 

Arizona Nights, No. 3. By Stewart Edward 
White. 

Autobiography. By Carl Schurz. 

Looking Backward. By Clara Morris. 

Short stories by Samuel Hopkins Adams, 
Harvey J. O’Higgins and Ralph D. Paine. 


By F. 
By Henry 


Century 


The recent death of William Sharp 
gives additional interest to two articles 
on Sicily, written by him and about to 
be published in the “Century.” The first 
appears in the March number. _Illustra- 
tions are by Jay Hambidge. 

The issue also includes: 

Art in the Street. By Sylvester Baxter. 

A Friendship with John Hay. By Joseph B. 
Bishop. 

Fenwick’s Career. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward. 


(New installment). By 


Cosmopolitan 


in this 
Phillips’s 


The most 
magazine is 


interesting work 
David Graham 


Book News 


“The Treason of the Senate.” The 
dauntless courage shown by this author 
in exposing fraud as it permeates Amer- 
ican politics, makes it worth while to hear 
what he has to say. 


Metropolitan 


This is a Mardi Gras number and con- 
tains articles in keeping with the festival 
spirit of the South. New Orleans in its 
holiday attire is the subject of one paper. 

Short stories are by Joel Chandler 
Harris, Ethel Watts Mumford and Mrs. 
C. N. Williamson. 


Pearson’s 


A new novel begins in this number, 
“The Plow-Woman,” by Eleanor Gates. 
Albert Bigelow Paine tells the story of 
Admiral Farragut and the fleet of the 
Lower Mississippi. 

There are besides: 

The Story of Maryland. By Frederick Rob- 
ertson Jones. 

All’s Well. By Maud Ballington Booth. 

White House Weddings. 

Pages from a Detective’s Diary. 


Set 


Smart 


Mr. Arthur Stringer writes the novel, 
“Phantom Wires,” a story something like 
his “Eavesdroppers.” The essay for the 
month is “The Bankruptcy of Tears,” by 
Maurice Francis Egan. 

The stories are: 

A Case of Sister Anne. By Sewell Ford. 

The Empty Glass. By Edna Kenton. 


Ward vs. Ward. By William R. Lighton. 
Eliph Hewlett—Elucidator. By Ellis P. But- 


ler. 


Lippincott’s 


The complete novelette is written by 
Francis Willing Wharton, and is entitled 
“A Social Privateer.” There is an enter- 
taining article, “Buccaneers I Have 
Known,” by Captain Lloyd Buchanan, of 
the United States Army. 

A literary paper is by G. B. Stuart, 
“Personal Recollections of Jean Ingelow.” 

Stories and verses include: 

Life, A Poem. By Warwick James Price. 

The Sheriff of Contention, A Story. By 
Will Levington Comfort. 

For Sweet Charity’s Sake, A Story. By Ina 


Brevoort Roberts. 
The Hidden Stream, A Poem. By Phoebe 


Lyde. 
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As Read by 


Two Things, A Quatrain. By Edith M. 
Thomas. 

A Daughter of Cosmopolis, A Story. By 
Prince Vladimir Vaniatsky. 

Episode, A Poem. By F. Robbins. 

Wings, A Story. By Jeannette Lee. 

Dust, A Poem. By Edward S. Peterson. 

In Port, A Poem. By Helen O’Sullivan 
Dixon. 

Lady Mary’s Elopement, A Story. By Eliza- 
beth Hovey-King. 


Ainslee’s 


Claiming to be a magazine of fiction, 
“Ainslee’s” offers a variety of stories. 
A novel, “Vanessa’s Dilemma,” by Robert 
Adger Bowen, is a feature of the issue. 


The principal short stories are: 

The Dust Cloud. By E. F. Benson. 

Captain Cosgrove’s Homeopathic Cure. By 
L. Frank Tooker. 

The Peau de Cygne. By Frederic Tabor 
Cooper. 

Bridge and Some Crossroads. 
Hanscom. 

The Precipitancy of Van Vleck. By Henry 
C. Rowland. 

The articles for the month include: 

Society at the Opera. By Charles H. Melt- 
zer. 


By Beatrice 


As Read by 


N comparing the library lists for this 

month there are few points of espe- 

cial interest to be noted. Among the 
newest books there is nothing, unless per- 
haps “The Wheel of Life,” which has as 
yet created anything of a demand, so that 
in fiction, practically the same novels are 
being called for. “The House of Mirth,” 
“The Conquest of Canaan” and “The 
Gambler” head the lists in most cases; 
there are also calls for some of the older 
novelists, George Eliot, for instance. 

That the drama is being read more and 
more in America is apparent, and George 
Bernard Shaw continues to arouse curios- 
ity and interest. Stoddard’s “Lectures” 
are constantly asked for, and biography 
and travel are included in the classes of 
books that the many are reading. 


PHILADELPHIA FREE LIBRARY, 


CENTRAL BRANCH. 
Fiction. 
Barbara Winslow, Rebel. Ellis. 


House of a Thousand Candles. Nicholson. 
Mystery of June 13th. Severy. 
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The Outsiders. By Mary Manners. 
The Society Circus. By Channing Pollock. 


Smith’s 


A new ‘serial, “The Four Goldies,” by 
John D. Barry, begins in this number. A 
dramatic paper by Channing Pollock is 
“Sitting in Judgment with the Gods.” 


Munsey’s 


In keeping abreast of the times, “Mun- 
sey’s” offers an article on Lady Hamilton 
by Professor Harry Thurston Peck; a 
sketch of Grover Cleveland, by Frank A. 
Munsey, and another on Bernard Shaw 
and his plays, by Eden Greville. 


Stories and poems comprise : 

The Lion’s Whelp. By Alice MacGowan. 

The Heart of a Thief. By Theodore Roberts. 

Fate and the Motor. By Churchill Williams. 

Bernard of Ventadorn (poem). By Clinton 
Scollard. 

Verses by Frank Dempster Sherman, John 
a Bangs, Wallace Irwin and Nathan M. 
4evy. 


the People 


The Wheel of Life. Glasgow. 

The Wood Fire in No. 3. Smith. 
A Maker of History. Oppenheim. 
Hearts and Masks. MacGrath, 


Miscellaneous. 


Motor Car Hand Book. Loughead. 

Ruined Abbeys of Great Britain. Cram. 

Old Masters and New. Cox. 

Treatise on Concrete. Taylor. 

Psychology. Ladd. 

QOut-door Pastimes of an American Hunter. 
Roosevelt. 


PHILADELPHIA FREE LIBRARY, 


WAGNER INsTITUTE BRANCH. 
Fiction. 
The House of Mirth. Wharton. 
The Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. 
Fair Margaret. Crawford. 
Pipetown Sandy. Sousa. 


Silas Marner. Eliot. 
The Count of Monte Cristo. 


Miscellaneous. 


Dumas. 


Essays. Bacon. 

Psychology. Ladd. 

History of Education. Painter. 
Frenzied Finance. Lawson. 
Fisherman’s Luck. van Dyke. 
In Darkest Africa. Stanley. 
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New York Pusuic Liprary, 
Astor BRANCH. 


Fiction. 
The House of Mirth. Wharton. 
The Gambler. Thurston. 
Nedra. McCutcheon. 
The Garden of Allah. Hichens. 
The Clansman. Dixon. 
The Wood Fire in No. 3. Smith. 


Miscellaneous. 
Essays in Application. van Dyke. 
Autobiography. Franklin. 
Household Economy. Holt. 
Young Man and the World. Beveridge. 
Wiumincton (Deu.) Institute Free 
LIBRARY. 


Fiction. 
Nedra. McCutcheon. 
The Gambler. Thurston. 
The Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. 
The House of Mirth. Wharton. 
The Masquerader. Thurston. 
Fair Margaret. Crawford. 


Miscellaneous. 


Lectures. Stoddard. 

Book of a Hundred Houses. 

On Two Continents. Taylor. 
Part of a Man’s Life. Higginson. 


CINCINNATI Pusiic LipRary. 
Fiction. 


The Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. 


The House of a Thousand Candles. Nicholson, 


The House of Mirth. Wharton. 
The Deluge. Phillips. 
The Man of the Hour, 
Nedra. McCutcheon. 


Thanet. 


Book News 


Miscellaneous. 
Man and Superman. 
De Profundis. Wilde. 
Study of Prose Fiction. 
London Films. Howells, 
Story of Athens. Butler. 
Autobiography. Conway. 


Shaw. 


Perry. 


Derroit Pusiic Liprary. 


Fiction. 
The House of a Thousand Candles. Nicholson. 
The House of Mirth. Wharton. 

The Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. 

Hearts and Masks. McGrath. 
The Man of the Hour. French. 
The Marriage of William Ashe. 


Miscellaneous. 
Essays. Stevenson. 
Plays: Pleasant and Unpleasant. 
Heretics. Chesterton. 
The New Knowledge. 
Autobiography. White. 
De Profundis. Wilde. 


Ward. 


Shaw. 


Duncan. 


CLEVELAND Pusiic LIBRARY. 


Fiction. 
The Long Day. Richardson. 
The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come. 
Rebecca. Wiggin. 
Sandy. Rice. 


The Masquerader. 
Lavender and Old Lace. 


Miscellaneous. 
Lectures. Stoddard. 
Autobiography. White. 
The Lure of the Labrador Wild. 
The City. Howe. 
Frenzied Finance. 


Fox. 


Thurston. 
Reed. 


Wallace. 


Lawson. 





icholson. 


EARLY WESTERN TRAVELS. Volume 21. Edited 
by Reuben Gold Thwaites. 8vo. Arthur 
H, Clark Company. 

This volume takes up the period between 
1748 and 1846, and comprises papers on a 
journey from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pa- 
cific, by John B. Wyeth, and a narrative of a 
journey across the Rocky Mountains to the 
Columbia River by John K. Townsend. 


History oF THe United States AND Its 
Prop.Le, A. By Elroy M. Avery. Vol. II. 
Illustrated. Burrows Brothers. 


This second volume of Avery’s history deals 
entirely with colonial settlements in the first 
sixty years of the seventeenth century, The 
author shows the same painstaking care as in 
his first volume, but he has less opportunity 
for display of original ideas than in the first. 
The narrative is readable and the text, which 
is rather discursive, is illuminated by many 
illustrations, some of which are entirely new. 
While there are countless volumes dealing 
with this particular portion of our colonial 
history, the reader will find here a most en- 
tertaining account of continuous interest. The 
author writes for the ordinary intelligent man, 
does not overburden his text with notes, but 
wives a very complete bibliography for the 
use of the student. This work seems to have 
met a very wide approval and the publishers 
announce that the volumes will number fifteen 
instead of twelve as originally intended. As a 
piece of bookmaking the work is of unusual ex- 
cellence. 

MECKLENBURG DECLARATION OF INDEPEND- 
ENCE AND THE LIVES OF THE SIGNERS, THE. 
By George W. Graham. 205 pp. 12mo. The 
Neale Publishing Company. 


In this book, Dr. Graham, a native of North 
Carolina, and an authority on its history, tells 
the story of the famous document signed on 
May 20, 1775. This has been claimed as the 
original Declaration of Independence, though 
it was rejected by the Continental Congress, 
and fourteen months after the signing, the real 
Declaration of Independence was signed in 
Philadelphia. 


Suort History of Germany, A. By Ernest 
F. Henderson. 8vo. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

A re-printing of two volumes in one, of a 
work that first appeared in 1902, and has taken 
its place as standard in the particular field of 
history to which it belongs. 


Biography 


Russet, H. Conweist. Tue MAN AND THE 
Work. By Agnes Rush Burr. With an 
introduction by Floyd W. Tomkins.  Illus- 
trated. 365 pp. i12mo. John C. Winston 
Company. 


“An appreciative study of. the character and 
career of Dr. Conwell, Pastor of the Grace 
Baptist Church, including in the volume, two 
of his most popular lectures, “Acres of Dia- 
monds” and “Personal Glimpses of Celebrated 
Men and Women.” 

Dr. Tomkins introduces the work with a 
high measure of praise for the achievements 
of the subject of this biography, and Miss 
Burr has done her part of the work with sym- 
pathetic feeling and a goodly degree of lit- 
erary quality. The illustrations comprise pho- 
tographs of places and people connected with 
Dr. Conwell’s career. 


Fiction 
BesipgE A SouTHERN SEA, By Elizabeth May 


Montague. 162pp. 12mo. Neale Publishing 
Company. 


A sad story written without charm and with 
little or nothing of the literary quality. 

Cacne LA Poupre, A Romance of a Tender- 
foot in the days of Custer. By Herbert 
Myrick. Illustrated from paintings by Chas. 
Schreyvogel, Edward W. Deming, and Henry 
Sangel, also from photographs. 202 pp. 
8vo. Orange-Judd Company. 

A book that brings facts and fiction very 
close together; indeed the fiction form seems 
to be merely a concession to the popularity of 
the story. It is chiefly a book of facts, as is 
attested to by the numerous photographs of 
people and places. 


CastLecourt Diamonp Casr, Tue. By Ger- 
aldine Bonner, author of “The Pioneer,” etc. 
12mo. Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


A mediocre detective story told in a some- 
what novel fashion. There is no particular 
merit in the work, the framework being the 
usual one in a tale of the kind. 


Her AMERICAN DAUGHTER. oy Annie T. Col- 
u 


cock, author of “Margaret dor.” 357 pp. 
12mo, The Neale Publishing Company. 


A mediocre novel that shows neither talent 
nor command of the first and most elementary 
principles of the novelistic art. 
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Lonc Arm, Tue. By Samuel M. Gardenhire. 
Illustrated. 345 pp. 12mo. Harper & Bros. 


A volume of eight short detective stories, 
of which “The Corpus Delicti,” “The Case of 
the Ambassador” and “The Adventures of the 
Counterfeiters” are the best. The hero of 
each adventure, Le Droit Conners, has a re- 
markable ability and talent for unravelling the 
mystery surrounding any crime and of rescu- 
ing the innocent, the rescue, in some cases, 
terminating in a most melodramatic manner. 
The tales are of the usual standard of every- 
day mystery stories and may accomplish what 
the author has but intended—to entertain and 
while away an hour or more for any reader. 


By Guy Thorne, author of 
12mo. G. P. Put- 


Lost Causg, A. 
“When It Was Dark.” 
nam’s Sons. 


A work which follows up Mr. Thorne’s 
earlier tale of a great conspiracy to disprove 
the fact of the Resurrection. The new book 
portrays the dissensions of the present day in 
the Church of England, where the Ritualists 
war against the “Protestants” and there is 
general ill-feeling. A romance is dragged in, 
but the book had better been a treatise on 
English religious conditions. 


OvuTsIDE THE Law. By James Barnes. 281 
pp. Illustrated. 1t2mo. D. Appleton & Co. 


A clever detective story that ran serially 
through the “Metropolitan,” and is now issued 
in book form. The plot is original and is skil- 
fully developed, and the characters well done. 


PASSENGER FROM CALaIs, THe. By Arthur 
Griffiths. 287 pp. 12mo. L. C. Page & Co. 


The story of an adventure during a trip 
from Dover to Calais in which Colonel Annes- 
ley figures as a hero of much daring, pluck and 
courage. In a most unexpected manner he 
becomes the champion of a beautiful woman 
in distress. The woman personates her sister, 
the wife of the Earl of Blackadder, the typical 
villain, who divorces his wife, and endeavors 
to keep their child. The child is kidnapped 
by the mother, a situation that gives the stir- 
ring action to the story. A seties of events 
that follow as closely as a flying express per- 
mits, hold the interest to the end. 


Patricta—A Moruer. By “Iota.” 12mo. D. 


Appleton & Co. 


“Tota” sprang instantly into success as an 
authoress when “A Yellow Aster” first ap- 
peared. In “Patricia—A Mother” she shows a 
knowledge of psychic familiarity with human 
emotion not easily equalled. The story opens 
with an interview. between the recently be- 
reaved widow and the mother of the de- 
ceased. The mother wears her emblem of 
woe “supremely.” Her “sable draperies hung 
like royal robes’—the other appears “borne 
to the earth by her fluttering burthen of 
black.” The elder woman regards the shining 
tresses of her daughter-in-law—red in hue— 
with disapproving mien, and she tells her “I— 
I think our dear one would like you to wear 
a cap.” Even the widow’s acquiescence in 


News 


this, curiously offends the elder woman. The 
story deals largely with misunderstandings, the 
mishaps of Tom, the son, and the final sub- 
jugation of the stern, proud old dowager, 
through the almost incalculable love and ten- 
derness of “Patricia.” 


By Mar- 
American 


RENEGADE AND OTHER TALES, THE. 
tha Wolfenstein. 1I2mo. The 
Jewish Publication Society. 


These stories together make a practically 
continuous narrative. They deal with life in 
the Ghetto, and Israel Zangwill has given them 
his commendation. Mr. Zangwill calls it a 
“whimsical, wayward, womanly book, saturat- 
ed with the charm of Ghetto life.” 


SacE-BrusH Parson, THe. By A. B. Ward. 
390 pp. I2mo. Little, Brown & Co. 


A western story which gives a rather good 
picture of the free and easy life in Nevada, 
among the sage-bruch wastes. The humorous 
aspect is predominant throughout. 


Verse 


City, Tur. By Arthur Upson. I2mo. 


The Macmillan Company. 


Opens with a poem drama at the time of 
Christ, in which Abgar, King of Edessa, fig- 
ures. The rest are occasional poems of the 
usual order written with Oxford training. 


CoLLEcTED PoEMs OF WILFRED CAMPBELL, 
THE. 354 pp. 8vo. The Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 


The poems here reprinted have appeared in 
a number of American and English magazines. 
They are now taken from the “Atlantic Month- 
ly,” “Century,” “Scribner’s,” and the London 
“Spectator,” and placed together in a well- 
made volume. Mr. Andrew Carnegie has ex- 
pressed his appreciation of Mr. Campbell’s 
works in a very practical manner. He has, 
in short,. ordered a special edition of five hun- 
dred copies to be distributed among the librar- 
ies which he has founded. 


135 PP. 


VALLEY oF Dreams, THE. By H. Hayden 
Sands. T. N. Foulis, Edinburgh. 


The reading of Mr. Sands’s prettily gotten up 
volume suggests irresistibly a certain couplet 
about “Little infants of the time who write new 
songs and trust in tune and rhyme.” His 
“Valley of Dreams” is full of echoings from 
nineteenth century poets, and his really note- 
worthy facility in versifying has apparently 
been his misfortune, since over and over again 
it compels one by the very closeness of its 
surface imitation to hark back to Poe and 
Tennyson, Rossetti and Keats. So slight, in 
fact, are the thought and feeling manifested, 
that the book might almost be called a List of 
Beautiful Things. And yet because the list 
is of beautiful things, and because the writer 
has evidently loved both them and the poets 
sincerely—else he could never have done his 
versifying so well—and because he is still 
probably without much experience of life, there 
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New Books 


is hope for him. But as yet he has not learned 
to see with his own eyes and feel with his own 
heart. 


Essays 


Joy oF Lire, Tue. By Lillie Hamilton French. 
274 pp. I2mo. F. A. Stokes Company. 


A charming philosophy of joyfulness. The 
author believes that by being joyful,’ we can 
put away all misunderstandings and. worry. 
Some of the chapters take up various family 
relationships. 


Travels and Description 


AntmALs I Have Known. By Arthur H. 
Beavan. Illustrated. 301 pp, indexed. | 12mo: 
F. A. Stokes Company. 


In this the author has recorded his experi- 
ence with many different animals in various 
lands. The volume forms a hand-book of in- 
teresting information derived from close ob- 
servation rather than from any scientific 
knowledge. It is a book for entertainment 
rather than a text-book. 


Brrps I Have Known. By Arthur H. Beavan. 
253 pp. Illustrated. 1tz2mo. F. A. Stokes 
Company. 


As Mr. Beavan took up the animals he has 
known, so he now takes up the birds which he 
has met in his travels through many different 
lands. The illustrations are reproduced from 
photographs and present a large variety of 
birds both well known and less familiar. 


Sictty. By the late Augustus J. C. Hare and 
St. Clair Baddeley. Illustrated. 135 pp., in- 
dexed. t2mo. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


A familiar guide book of Sicily, comprehen- 
sive, interesting and correct in its facts, with 
a number of half-tone illustrations, that add 
materially to the help that a book like this af- 
fords to the traveler in foreign parts. 


Classics 


CompLETE Poretica, WorKs oF HENRY WaDs- 
WORTH LONGFELLOW, THE. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


A new printing of the Household Edition of 
Longfellow, the ideal family volume of the 
American poet. An excellent portrait in photo- 
gravure forms the frontispiece and the text 
is thickly scattered with illustrations from ink 
drawings. 


In Memortam. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 
Annotated by the Author. 12mo. The Mac- 
millan Company. 


An excellent little edition of Tennyson’s 
great poem, with an especial feature, consist- 
ing of the notes of the author edited by the 
present Lord Tennyson. 


and New Editions §29 


LETTERS AND ADDRESSES OF THOMAS JEFFER 
son. Edited by William B. Parker and Jonas 
Viles. 12mo. The Unit Book Publishing 
Company. 

Another volume in the Unit Books, compris- 
ing the correspondence and speeches of the 
famous American statesman. The editing is 
done with care by two professors well qualified 
for the task. The text is classic, based on the 
complete works of Jefferson, published under 
the auspices of the Jefferson Memorial Society. 


Religion 


BiBLE FOR THE Sick. By Henry King Hannah. 
237 pp. I2mo. Thomas Whittaker. 


A compilation of selectidns designed for 
the use of invalids. The Biblical excerpts are 
of course selected with a view to providing 
consolation, and for showing the Scriptures in 
the line of the special aid they furnish to those 
weak in health and spirit. 


CuurcH CALENDAR, A. 1906. Thomas Whit- 
taker. 

This church calendar follows the usages of 
the Protestant Episcopal’ Church in America 
and includes. a weekly calendar that gives the 
order ‘of service for each day, with appropriate 
quotations. 


ILLUSTRATIVE LESSON Notes. 1906. By John 
T. McFarland and Robert. Remington 
Doherty. 8vo. Eaton & Mains. 


A comprehensive guide and supplement to 
the International Sunday School lessons, with 
comments, suggestions and illustrations. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S HELPER,. THE. 1906. By 
Jesse Lyman Hurlbut. 18&mo. Eaton & 
Mains. 

A. manual for the Sunday-school superin- 
tendent, including notes, places for records of 
attendance and other memoranda that this 
particular officer should keep in. clear and 
convenient form. +s 


WHITTAKER’S CHURCHMAN’S ALMANAC AND 
PAROCHIAL List, 1906. Paper. 12mo. Thomas 
Whittaker. 

The annual issue of an almanac used in the 

Protestant Episcopal Church. 


Younc Propie’s Lesson Book For _ 1906. 
Edited by J. T. MacFarland. 16mo. Eaton 
& Mains. 

A small and conveniently arranged manual 
on the International Sunday School Lessons. 
The book will answer the purpose of the Sun- 
day-school scholar, and may be of help to 
many teachers. 


TEN COMMANDMENTS IN THE TWENTIETH CEN- 
tuRY, THE. By Dean Hart. 12mo. Thomas 
Whittaker. 

An exposition of the ten commandments, 
showing how they must still be made the chief 
rules of life. The purpose has been to in- 
terpret each in the light of the: events and de- 
velopments of the present century. 





Book 


Educational 


ELEMENTARY ‘TEXT-BOOK OF (‘THEORETICAL 
MeEcuanics, AN. By George H. Merrill. II- 
lustrated. 262 pp., indexed. 12mo. ‘The 
American Book Company. 


Written by the Principal of the California 
School of Mechanical Art, this book is intended 
for the upper classes in the elementary schools 
and lower classes in the colleges. It is a text- 
book, and as such, has the usual exercises and 
diagrams with full explanations. 


ELEMENTS OF GERMAN GRAMMAR. By Silas H. 
Jappe. 133 pp. 12mo. The American Book 
Company. 


A German grammar in outline, prepared by 
a teacher of German in the elementary schools 
of New York. It is designed to meet the needs 
of the highest grade in the Grammar School, 
and comprises the first rules of the language 
with exercises in the form of questions in Ger- 
man text. There are also a number of Ger- 
man songs given with music. 


ESSENTIALS OF MEDIAEVAL AND MODERN His- 
tory. By Samuel Bannister Harding in con- 
sultation with Albert Bushnell Hart. Illus- 
trated. 612 pp., indexed. 12mo. The Amer- 
ican Book Company. 


This covers the period from Charlemagne to 
the present day, and follows in sequence the 
Wolsson volume, “Essentials of Ancient His- 
tory. 

The work takes up the main and essential 
facts, and all the various details are omitted. 
This is an excellent way of gaining a general 
and comprehensive view of the history of the 
world. 


EXCURSIONS LES Borps pu Ruin. Par Alex- 
andre Dumas. With notes and introduction 
by Theodore Henckels. 176 pp. 12mo. 


Dumas’s Rhine stories edited for the use of 
younger French students. The notes are com- 
prehensive, and the vocabulary prepared with 
completeness and accuracy. 


EXERCISES IN GEOMETRY. 
nant. 124 pp. 
pany. 


A book of original exercises in plane and 
solid geometry, designed for use in high 
schools and colleges. It takes up only one 
phase of the study and is devoted simply to 
problems for original solving. 


FisHING AND Huntinc. By Sarah M. Mott 
and Maude Barrows Dutton. Illustrated. 
127 pp. 12mo. The American Book Com- 
pany. 

Another volume in the “World at Work” 
series, taking up the occupations of the Esqui- 
maux, the red Indian, and some of the tribes 
of Alaska and in the Philippines. The book 
contains a number of pictures as interesting 
object lessons. 


By Levi L. Con- 
I2mo. American Book Com- 


News 


With notes and vocabu- 
I5I pp. I2mo. The 


FLORES DE ESPANA. 
lary by C. Fontain. 
American Book Co. 


Nine selected stories in Spanish brought to- 
gether and edited for the use of Spanish stu- 
dents in the first and second years. The se- 
lections are easy and have been carefully grad- 
ed. In the introduction, short biographies of 
the authors quoted are given. 


Hints AND HELPS FOR YOUNG GARDENERS. 
By H. V. Hemingway. Illustrated. Paper. 
8vo. Published by the author, Hartford, 
Conn. 


Mr. Hemingway is Director of the School 
of Horticulture in Hartford, and has written 
this pamphlet as a treatise for children inter- 
ested in garden making. It is especially help- 
ful as supplementary to the school garden 
work which has recently been successfully ex- 
perimented with. 


In FIELD AND PasturRE. By Maude Barrows 
Dutton. Illustrated. 190 pp. I2mo. The 
American Book Company. 


The second volume in a new series of “The 
World at Work” to be edited by Samuel T. 
Dutton, of Columbia University. Younger 
children can, through a hand-book of this kind, 
become acquainted, in an understanding way, 
with the chief agricultural districts of the 
world. 


Edited by Hamilton Wright 


Junius CAESAR. 
16mo. American Book 


Mabie. 153 pp. 

Company. 

A new issue in the “Gateway Series’ under 
the general editorship of Dr. Henry van Dyke. 
The volume is equipped with an introduction 
suited to the needs of the High School student 
of Shakespeare. The notes are replete with 
necessary and interesting facts. The frontis- 
piece is a half-tone representation of the Strat- 
ford bust of Shakespeare. 


MopERN ENGLISH. Book One. 
Emerson and Ida C. Bender. 
American Book Company. 
Elementary lessons in English for children 

in the lower grades. The exercises are of the 

simplest. 


By Henry P. 
238 pp. I2mo. 


Rosinson Crusoe. Re-written by James Bald- 
win. I91 pp. 12mo. The American Book 
Company. 

A simplified version of the famous old classic. 
The form is one that will attract the child who 
is frightened away from the original by its 
bulk, and not always lucid phraseology. The 
pages are equipped with small but excellent 
pen and ink sketches, and there is a full page 
half-tone of De Foe for the frontispiece. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. Edited by W. J. 
Rolfe. 16mo. American Book Company. 


A new issue in Rolfe’s school edition. The 
notes are excellent and the information set 
forth makes this one of the most interesting 
and important of the series. 
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Tuirty More Famous Stories RETOLD. By 
James Baldwin. 235 pp. 1I2mo. American 
Book Company. 


Well known tales such as the story of Col- 
umbus and the egg and some of Andersen’s, 
are here retold so as to suit the requirements 
of an elementary reader. 


Waste Not, Want Nort Srorigs. Retold by 
Christian Johnson. 260 pp. i12mo. ‘The 
American Book Company. 


Stories taken from Miss Edgeworth’s “The 
Parent’s Assistant” and retold by Mr. Johnson 
in a clear and condensed form that recom- 
mends itself to readers in the same way that 
the “Dickens’s Stories Retold” commend them- 
selves. 


Music Books 


Most PoputarR Home Soncs. Selected and 
arranged by Gilbert Noble. 8vo. Hinds, 
Noble & Eldredge. 


A compilation of songs, with music, includ- 
ing all the old and well known pieces, familiar 
in every home. The form, however, is such 
that where one does not possess a well-ar- 
ranged and convenient collection, this book 
will find a place. 


Seventy ScorrisH Soncs. Edited, with ac- 
companiments by Helen Hopekirk. Quarto. 
Oliver Ditson Company. 


A compilation of Scottish folk-songs ar- 
ranged with music for a high voice. An inter- 
esting introduction is provided and the book 
is large and handsomely made. One of the 
“Musicians’ Library” volumes. 


Soncs AND Airs BY GEORGE FRIDERIC HANDEL. 
Edited by Ebenezer Prout. Two volumes. 
I.. For High Voice. II., For Low Voice. 
Quarto. Oliver Ditson Company. 


Two volumes in the “Musicians’ Library.” 
Each volume is provided with a half-tone fron- 
tispiece of Handel and a biographical sketch. 


Amusements and Sports 


Ficure Sxatinc. By H. R. Yglesias. Illus- 
trated. 193 pp., indexed. 12mo. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 


The author of this book has tried to supply 
the need of a work on figure skating. It is 
an English book, but takes up the methods 
employed in the international style of skating, 
as in favor during the competitions that have 
been recently held in England. 


Foster’s COMPLETE Bripcr. By R. F. Fos- 
ter. 318 pp., indexed. 16mo. McClure, 
Phillips & Co. 


_A concise book on Bridge. It can be used 
either by the beginner in the game, or by the 
more expert player, who is perhaps interested 
in finding new suggestions by means of which 
to amplify his knowledge of the science of the 
game. 


Reference 


Cuoice oF Books, Tue. By Charles F. Rich- 
ardson. 12mo. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

A revised edition of a familiar and valuable 
work. Suggestions for libraries with selected 
lists of books of reference, with prices, are 
added. 


TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE Buvu- 
REAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY. By J. W. 
Powell, Director. Illustrated. Government 
Printing Office. 

The Report to the Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution for 1901 and 1902. The vol- 
ume is provided with a large number of inter- 
esting plates in black and white and color. 


Wuo’s Wuo. 1906. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

A new issue of an important reference work, 
the English and original “Who’s Who.” It is 
now revised and brought up to date with sev- 
eral thousand additional names. The binding 
is uniform with previous issues. 


Home-Building 


Country Houssts. By Charles Edward Hoop- 
er. 330 pp. Illustrated. Doubleday, Page 
& Co. 


A practical manual for the building of Amer- 
ican country homes. The work is detailed and 
takes up every point from the selection of the 
site, with due consideration for the beauty ot 
surroundings, to the ornamentation of the gar- 
dens, in which last department there are many 
original suggestions. The volume is pro- 
fusely illustrated with photographs, some of 
them not so clear as they should be. 


Home FurnisHinc. By Alice N. Kellogg. 265 
pp. Illustrated. 12mo. F. A. Stokes Com- 
pany. 

A book of helpful hints for the practical and 
artistic furnishing of the home. Each room is 
taken up separately and in detail. Some of the 
ideas are original and will lend themselves 
especially well to practical experimenting. 


Social Science 


CuiLpHOop. By Mrs. Theodore W. Birney. 
With an introduction by G. Stanley Hall. 
254 pp. 12mo. F. A. Stokes Company. 

A book written for the purpose of bringing 
parents and children into closer and more sym- 
pathetic relations. Mrs. Birney is the founder 
and promoter of the National Congress of 
Mothers, and her book is full of practical sug- 
gestions whereby parents can enter more fully 
into the lives of their children, and by so doing, 
help materially in their character building. 


IDEALS FoR Girts. By Mrs. Frank Learned. 

226 pp. 12mo. F. A. Stokes Company. 

A book full of suggestions for girls. The 
various talks take up different departments of 
life and set forth the spirit of various seasons 
and holidays. The chapters appeared pre- 
viously in the “Delineator.” Many girls will 
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find this book a help in solving the small per- 
plexities of life. 
Nature 


By Julia E. Rogers. II- 
Indexed. 8vo. Double- 


TREE Book, THE. 
lustrated. 571 pp. 
day, Page & Co. 


The value of this work lies in its accuracy 
and completeness. It is an almost exhaustive 
manual of North American trees, carefully and 
systematically arranged so that the student 
of the work will be both able to recognize the 
various specimens, and also to grow any kind 
of tree that flourishes in this part of the globe. 
The book is furnished with a profusion of fine 
half-tones, having been carefully prepared from 
photographs by A. R. Dunmore. There are 
also a number of pictures in color. 


Humor 


BRIDE’s PrimMER, THE. By Thornton W. Bur- 
gess, Tom Masson and others. Illustrated 
by F. Strothmann. Quarto. Phelps Pub- 
lishing Company. 

Parodies on the housekeeping experiences 
of a bride. Often very funny, but rather elab- 
orately made when the slight worth of a book 
of this kind is considered. 


Arts 


Homer MeEcuHANICS FOR AMATEURS. By George 
M. Hopkins, author of “Experimental Sci- 
ence.” Illustrated. 367 pp., indexed. 12mo. 
Munn & Co., New York City. 


A new volume in the “Scientific American” 
series. The book deals with wood-work, 
household ornaments, metal and lathe work, 
and silver working; also takes up the construc- 
tion of metals, engines, boilers, water motors, 
telescopes, microscopes and allied instruments. 
Altogether, it is practical for the amateur work- 
er in mechanics. It has been prepared by a 
man of knowledge and experience. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PRINTING AS AN AR’, THE. 

Paper. 8vo. Society of Printers, Boston. 

A hand-book of the exhibition in honor of 
the Bi-Centenary of Franklin’s birth held at 
the Boston Public Library under the auspices 
of the Society of Printers. It takes up the 
making of books, modern book printing, var- 
ious famous private presses, commercial print- 
ing, illustrative processes, and paper and paper- 
making. 


Mechanical 


Juvenile 


ALICE’s: ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. By 
Lewis Carroll. Illustrated by M. L. Kirk 
and John Tenniel. 1t2mo. F. A. Stokes 
Company. 

THROUGH THE LooKING Grass. By Lewis Car- 
roll. Illustrated by M. L. Kirk and John 
Tenniel. 12mo. F. A. Stokes Company. 


These favorite children’s classics in uniform 


Book News 


bindings, with a great many pictures—some in 
color, some in black and white. The books are 
convenient in size and durably made and are 
handsome enough for the children’s library. 


House tHat Give Buiit, THe. By Clara An- 
drews Williams. Illustrated by George A. 
Williams. Quarto. F. A. Stokes Company. 
The parts complete of a house of seven 

rooms can be cut from this book and put to- 

gether with paste. A diversion for half-holi- 
days when it rains. 


Jotty JumsBo. By Harry B. Neilson.  Illus- 
trated. Quarto. F. A. Stokes Company. 
Funny verses about animals that play all 

sorts of pranks. Brilliantly colored pictures 

accompanying. 


KING OF THE BEasts, THE. 
Park. Illustrated. 
Company. 

A volume of amusing animal pictures and 
stories in verse and prose. 


By Carton Moore- 
Quarto. F. A. Stokes 


By Beatrix 
I2mo. Fred- 


PIE AND THE Patty-PAN, THE. 
Potter. 52 pp. Illustrated. 
erick Warne & Co. 

A clever little story of cats and dogs by the 
author of the “Tale of Peter Rabbit.” The 
type is large and clear so that the smaller 
children can read for themselves. 


Turvy-Topsy. By W. Gunn Gwennet. 
erick Warne & Co. 


Amusing reconstructions of old 
rhymes with bright-colored pictures. 


Two LittLeE Knicuts oF Kentucky. By An- 
nie Fellows Johnston, author of the “Little 
Colonel” Series. Illustrated by H. Matthew 
Brett. 203 pp. 12mo. L. C. Page & Co. 


A story for small girls and boys, telling of 
two little knights who were the neighbors of 
the now familiar little colonel. There are pleas- 
ant hours in store for the child who has this 
volume. 


Fred- 


nursery 


Miscellaneous 


My Frienps AND THEIR GiFts. By Mabel 
L. Barbour. 12mo. F. A. Stokes Company. 


Designed as a record book in which one 
may keep information concerning the tastes 
and likes of one’s friends. By means of this, 
records of births, marriages, etc., can be kept 
at hand and the business of gift-making is ma- 
terially simplified. 


Pouttry FarmMinc. Some Facts and Some 
Conclusions. By “Home Counties.”  Illus- 
trated. 174 pp., indexed. 12mo. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 

This brings together a lot of interesting and 
practical information for the poultry farmer. 
The author gives the benefit of what has been 
a large experience. The book comes from 
England, and some of the chapters are based 
on an article which appeared in the “Quarterly 
Review.” 
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Book News 


This List Presents the New Books of the Month. 


The prices are given for the information of people residing out of the cities. 


American Political History, 1763-1876. By 
Alexander Johnston. $2.00, postpaid. 


Angel of Pain, The. By E. F. Benson. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


Arncliffe Puzzle, The. By Gordon Holmes. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Barbara Winslow. By Elizabeth Ellis. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


Book of the Riviera, A. By S. Baring-Gould. 
$1.35; by mail, $1.50. 


Climbers, The. By Clyde Fitch. 75 cents, 
postpaid. 


Cost of Competition, The. By Sidney A. 
Reeve. $2.00, postpaid. 


Country House, The. By Chas. Edw. Hooper. 
$3.00, postpaid. 


Double Trouble. By Herbert Quick. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


Essays in Application. By Henry Van Dyke. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

Eternal Spring, The. By Neith Boyce. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Flashlights in the Jungle. By C. G. Schillings. 
$3.80, postpaid. 

In Memoriam. Annotated by the author. $1.00, 
postpaid. 

In Old Bellaire. By Mary Dillon. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Karl Grier. By Louis Tracy. $1.08, postpaid. 

Kentuckian. By James Ball Naylor. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Later Works of Titian. 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 


Life of Walt Whitman, A. By Henry B. 
Binns. $2.70. 


The Pearl Suit and Skirt Hangers 
Sold Everywhere 
The best devise for keep- 
ing the dresses neat and 
and shapely enabling you 
to put three times the 
clothing in your closet. 
30c. EACH, or 6 with rod 
$1.50 prepaid. 
Diamond Hangers for 
Men. Holds the complete 
suit in perfect shape and economises space. 
35¢e. EACH or 4 with rod $1.50 prepaid. 


Freeman Scott, 
1506 Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 


cate A. By Guy Thorne. $1.08, post- 
paid. 


Maker of History, A. By E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim. $1.08, postpaid. 


Memoirs of Charles H. Cramp, The. By Au- 
gustus C. Buell. $1.50, postpaid. 


Modern Trust Company, The. By F. B. Kirk- 
bride and J. E. Sterrett. $2.50, postpaid. 


Mr. Scraggs. By Henry Wallace Phillips. 90 
cents, postpaid. 


Number tor. By Wymond Carey. $1.08, post- 
paid. 


On the Field of Glory. By Henry Sienkiewicz. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Phillips Code, The. $1.00, postpaid. 


Peter and Alexis. By Dimtri Merejkowski. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Sage Brush Parson, The. By A. B. Ward. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Short History of Germany, A. By E. F. Hen- 
derson. $2.25, add postage. 


Sicily. By the late A. J. C. Hare and St. Clair 
Baddeley. 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 


Studies in Poetry and Criticism. By Churton 
Collins. $2.60; by mail, $2.75. 


Vrouw Grobelaar, and Her Leading Cases. 
By Perceval Gibbon. 90 cents, postpaid. 


Weight of the Crown, The. By Fred M. 
White. $1.08, postpaid. 


Wheel of Life, The. By Ellen Glasgow. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


Whitaker’s Almanack. $1.15, postpaid. 


BOOK LABELS 


Identify your books by pasting an artistic 
label inside the cover. y ae (sent 
on request) contains 16 bookish designs, any 
of these printed with your name as follows, 
$2.50—100, $3.25—200, $4.00—300, $4.75 —400 
$5.00—500, a 

sums wv sesess | Special designs made to order. 
— 
AMERICAN BOOK PLATE CO., Successors to. 
1506 Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 
A HANDSOME picture of Maurice Maeter- 
linck, the “Belgian Shakespeare,” on heavy 


glazed paper, 9 x 12 inches, suitable for Sootian, 
? 


will be sent FREE to all subscribers, new or ol 
who during March, order a two years’ subscrip- 
tion to Book News. 
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Book News 


THE SEA RCH-LIGHT 


THROWN ON THE ACTIVITIES OF THE WORLD 


“Your paper is what everyone has more or less 
consciously been waiting for and wanting—a 
vitascope of the world of civilization as it grows 
before our eyes. Whatever other periodicals one 
may read, no one, I should suppose, could afford 
to do without yours.’’—JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 

A sample copy, to be had for the asking, 
will explain Mr. Hawthorne's enthusiasm. 


An Iifustrated News Weekly 


The SEARCH-LIGHT puts 
its readers in touch with all 
of importance that is going 
on in this world-home of 
ours. It presents the clean 
news, winnowed of chaff— 
condensed but not squeezed 
dry. Its pages form a living 
chronicle of human progress, 
the events standing out in 
vivid relief as the search- 
light is turned from point to 
point, over all phases of 
human interest. 


A Unigue Index 
A continuous index —a 


real index, not a mere list of 

titles, brought up to date in 

each issue, makes instant reference possible, and 
codrdinates the news in each department so that 
teachers and study clubs can follow current 
events readily and intelligently. 


The Department Method 
All the news is classified into sixty depart- 


ments, some appearing every week, others less 


Published weekly at $2.00 a year. 


news stands 5 cents a copy. 


SPECIAL CLUBBING OFFERS. List sent on application. 
The Search-Light, Booklovers’ Magazine, Pearson’s and Harper’s 


a sample: 


frequently, according to their relative import- 
ance. But in every case, and this is the point of 
superiority overjall other similar publications, the 
reader gets (instead of unrelated fragments) a 
complete and continuous digest of the news and 
a survey of the world’s progress in that particu- 


lar field. 
For Busy People 


The complexity of modern 
life makes such a classifica- 
tion both a luxury and a 
necessity to those whose pro- 
fession or position in society 
requires them to keep well- 
informed and whose time is 
too precious to be wasted. 


For Young People 


The ease with which, under 
this systematic treatment, it 
is possible to acquire a broad 
and comprehensive knowl- 
edge of our own times makes 
THE SEARCH-LIGHT invalu 
able also to the young people 
in school and college, who 
need above all things to learn 

to understand the real tendencies of the world in 
the work of which they are soon to take an 
active part. 


In a Nut Shell 


It is the paper you need for yourself and 


your family, as you will realize if you heed the 


Moral: Subscribe To-day 


Four months’ trial 50 cents. At the 


This is 


Bazar ; one year, $3.50—just half the regular price. 


THE SEARCH-LIGHT PUBLISHING CO., 24-26 Murray St., New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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Book News 


The French Revolution 


D°’" MISS the 
30th Anniversary Exhibition 


of tableaux, pictures, engravings, miniatures, bronzes, pot- 
tery, coins, documents and other relics of the time of the 
French Revolution, which is free to every one who visits 
the John Wanamaker Store in Philadelphia, during the 


month of March, 1906. 


Neither time, trouble, nor expense has been spared in the col- 
lection and arrangement of this exhibition, which contains more 
than 500 articles of interest, and is probably second to none of its 
kind, excepting only The Carnavalet Museum in Paris. 


The Exhibition will open on Thursday, March rst on 
the 7th floor of the Philadelphia Store. 


The following historical scenes are shown 1n the 


twelve tableaux: 


Mirabeau, giving his famousrebuke 7. Arrest of Charlotte Corday. 

to Breze, “We are here by the 8, Marie Antoinette’s Trial. 

will of the people.” 9g. Marie Antoinette on the scaffold, 
The oath of the Tennis Court. with an exact reproduction of 


The interior of the Bastille. the guillotine, 

Recent of Lous Wie ne Robespierre after his attempt to 
pe OS ee ee commit suicide, 

Marie Antoinette in the Concier- _ Danton in the Tribune of the 
gerie. Assembly. 

The Dauphin and the Cobbler . Rouget de L’isle singing the Mar- 
Simon. seillaise. 


Other prominent features include: 


A copy of the famous painting in the Versailles Museum by Muller, 
“The as of the Last Victim of the Terror,” in its original size, 
I2 x I6 feet. 

A replica of the bath in which Marat was stabbed to death and the 
original key of the room in which he was killed. 

A copy of Louis XVI’s crown, showing the famous Le Sancy 


diamond. 
Robespierre’s pistol, with his initials engraved. 
Two death masks, one of Louis X VI, the other of Marie Antoinette. 


Besides an immense collection of coins, books, pikes, 
proclamations, bronzes, china, pottery, and fans of the time. 


JOHN WANAMAKER Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisera, please mention Book News. 
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The March Sale of Housewares 


tarts with generous lots of seasonable goods but we can’t say how .long 
they will be here at prices such as these : 


WwW 
four 
rivete 
trunk 

a 28 in 
Steam Vegetable Cookers. Save 34 * 
fuel; everything cooked over one bur- Wanamaker Smoke- 
ner. Tin bottom, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, less Oil Heaters. Japan- 
$1.75, $1.90. Copper bottom, $1.35, ned Trimmings $4 50, Nickel 
$1.65, $1.85, $2.00, $2.25. Trimmings $5 <0. Ma 
Kitchen Cupboards from $6.50 to $15.25 prices 
. ' some 
these 
—— = Il be qu 
The “Wanamaker” Ice Cream Freezer, with wt A! ay wit Hill clude 
Hinge Top and Famous Wire Dasher, Triple Motion CA AAMT aH | Hh causir 
—the Latest and Best. Freezes quicker, easier and i] 
makes more Ice Cream from given quantity of cream 
than any other, The wire dasher forces the cream 
from centre to circumference of can, where it is 
quickly frozen and then removed, by adjustable 
scraper. I qt., $1.80; 2 qts., $2.10; 3 qts., $2.40; = 
4 qts., $2.85; 6 qts., $3.55; 8 qts., $4.55; 10 qts., SSS ; { 
$5.95; 12 qts., $6.95; 14 qts., $7.95. y 
5.95; 12 qts., $6.95; 14 qts., $7.95 Puritan Ice Chests. Capacity, 25 Ibs, price 
$3-75; 40 Ibs., $6.50; 50 Ibs , $8.00. 

W: 
handl 
Wort! 

Universal Meat 
Chop pers—chop 
and do not crush; 
easily cleaned, 75c, 
$1.00, $1.25, $1.75. 
Laundry and Household Soap. 
8c quality, @ 5c a cake. 50c a doz. 
cakes. $1.95 case of 60 cakes. Full Provision Safes, hanging, Iro 
10 oz. to the cake. $3.25 to $4 00; standing, $4.00 65¢ & 
to $8.75. ie 
J Cc 


JOHN WANAMAKER, PHILADELPHIA 





price 


Wanamaker Special.—Canvas-covered 
four strap hinges, extra bolts in front 


riveted throughout; solid brass locks; no straps— 


trunks are strong enough without them. 


28 inch $7. 30 inch $ 8. 
nm £0, ..96. 6 at. ..30 
40 inch 


“ 


Many of the daily offerings are at 
prices below those regularly asked— 
some at a reduction of one-half; and 
these lots are so attractive that they will 
be quickly sold, and could not be in- 
cluded in this advertisement without 
causing disappointment to late comers. 


ATU 


heavy tin, side 
bottom, $1.00. 


Wash Boiler, 
handles, copper 
Worth $1. 50, 


Iron Saucepans.—Tinned or porcelain 


65c to $1.40. 2 quarts to § uuarts, 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


When writing 


32 inch $ 9. 


Book News 


The March Sale of Houseware. 


flat top, 
and ends 

Wanamaker Gas Range.—This single oven range 
has a broiler below the oven, and does the same 
work as the larger Wanamaker Ges Range, but 
not so much at one time. The top swings back and 
the burners are sawed, Oven 16 inches square, 


$10.75; 18 inches square, $12.75 


A feature of this Sale will be the daily 
demonstrations. We not only know our 
goods are right, but we demonstrate 
heir rightness, 


Wood Telephone Brack- 
ets.—Oak, Mahogany and 
Flemish. Side goc. Corner 


Ventilated Boxes.—Will keep bread 
soft and fresh; a veniilator on lid pre- 


vents moisture, $1.25, $1.35, $1.50. 


We take all 
possible care to 
see that only 
meritorious goods 
shall be sold in 
this Housefur- 


nishing Store. 


others porcelain-lined, $1.10 to $6.25. 


PS TEA DE*YPHeia 


to advertisers, please mention Book News. 17 


lined, Cook Pot.—Oval shape, with lid, some tin-lined, 
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f ETIOVE 


‘* MORTON = 


Worth Having Hee4 


EACH 50 CENTS 


Popular, brief, but crisp and complete hand-books for busy people. Each is a modern, carefully 
aan ere and expert treatment of its subject. There is reliable information in all of them. Every 
k in the series is readable. Some will be found indispensable. No one who wishes to be well in- 


formed can afford to be without them. They average pages, are of a handy pocket size—6x4'4 


inches—well printed on good paper, and handsomely bound in green cloth, with a heavy paper 


wrapper to match. 


Etiquette Success in life 1s often marred by 
bad manners. A perusal of this 
By AGNES H. MORTON work will prevent such blunders. 
it is a book for everybody, for the select sets as well as for 
the less ambitious. The subject is presented in a bright and 
interesting manner, and represents the latest vogue. 


iting Most persons dislike letter writing 
Letter Wri because they fear they cannot say 


By AGNES H. MORTON just the right thing. This ac- 
mirable book not only shows by numerous examples just 
what kind of letters to write for all occasions, but it teaches 
the reader to become an accomplished original letter writer. 


Quotations A clever compilation of pithy quo- 

tations, selected from a great va- 

By AGNES H. MORTON fiety of sources, and alphabetically 

arranged according to the sentiment, It contains the pop- 

ular quotations in current use, together with many rare bits 
of prose and verse not usually found. 

The genius, wit and spirit of a 


Proverbs ; apts: 
nation are discovered in its pro 
By JOHN H. BECHTEL verbs, and the condensed wisdom 
of all ages and all nations is embodied in them, This 
volume contains a representative collection of proverbs, old 
and new, and the indexes, topical and alphabetical, enable 
one to find readily just what he requires. 


‘Toasts What would you not give for 

the ability to respond to 
By WILLIAM PITTENGER them? No need to give much 
when you can learn the art from this little book. It will 
tell you how to do it; not only that, but by example, it will 
show you the way. 


After-Dinner Stories The dinner itself may be ever 


so good, and yet prove a failure 
By JOHN HARRISON ifthere is no mirth to enliven 


the company. Nothing adds so much zest to an occasion of 
this kind as a good story well told, Here are hundreds of 
them, short and pithy and easy to remember. 

What is the use of Dumb 


Health Bells every morning and 
By WALTER V. Woops,M.D. dieting thiee times a day 
when there is an open drain in the cellar? Woy shield the 
baby from aie yr and then feed him on infected milk? 
Do you know the things that make for Health ‘—proper ex- 
ercise, rest, bathing, eating and ventilation,—these are only 
afew ofthem. This book tells what Health is and how to 
get it and how to keep it. 


Synonyms ng one with the least desire to 

é add to bis vocabulary should have 
By Joun H. BECHTEr. 4 copy of this book. It is designed 
mainly to meet the wants of the busy merchant or lawyer, 


the thoughtful clergyman or teacher, the wide-awake school 
boy or girl, 


Debating Pe cage is no greater ability than 

the power of skilful debate. 
By WILLIAM PITTENGER Here are directions for organ- 
izing debating societies, and suggestions for all who desire 
to discuss questions in public, also alist of over 200 ques- 


tions for debate, with arguments both affirmative and 
negative. 


Conundrums pote sep and are intellectual exercises 

which sharpen our wits and lead us to 
By DEAN RIVERS think quickly. They are also a source 
of infinite amusement and pleasure to an evening company. 
This book contains an excellent collection of over a thou- 
sand of the latest, brightest, and most up-to-date conundrums, 
to which are added many biblical, poetical and French 
conundrums, 


Curious Facts Why do you raise your hat to a 
lady ? and why are you always 


By CLIFFORD HOWARD careful to offer the right hand and 
not the left? Is there a good reason forthe buttons on the 
sleeve of your coat? How did your family name orginate? 
Is it true that it takes nine tailors to make a man, and if so, 
why, forsooth? These and scores of equally interesting 
questions find answers here. 


Law Most legal difficulties 
7 .... atise from ignorance of 
By PASCHAL H. CoGcins, ESQ the minor points of law. 
This book furnishes to the busy man and woman iniormation 
on just such points as are likely to arise in every-day affairs 
and thus forestalls them against mental worry and finan- 
cial loss. 


Parlor Games “What shall we do to amuse 
ourselves and our friends ’”’ isa 


By HELEN E.HOLLISTER question frequently propounded, 
This complete volume most happily answers this puzzling 


question, as it contains an excellent collection of all kinds of 
games for amusement, entertainment, and instruction. 


Slips of Speech Who does not make them? The 
best of us do. Why not avoid 


By JOHNH. BECHTEL them: Any one with the desire 
for self-improvement can. No necessity for studying rules 
of rhetoric or grammar when this book can be had. If 
teaches both without the study of either. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE OR MAILED FOR THE PRICE 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 923 Arch Street, Phila. 


en writing to advertisers, pleuse mention 





Book News 


Who prefer to use a nice 


6 
Ladies quality of stationery for 


their correspondence, should inquire for 
Crane’s Ladies’ Note Paper and Envelopes 
to match (the old and reliable line): 
These goods are presented in Superfine 
and Lxiva Superfine Brands, the latter 
being unsurpassed in Purity, Tone and 
Beautiful Soft Finish by even the finest 
foreign productions. Sold by all sta- 
tioners, in a variety of tints and surfaces. 
Manufactured and supplied to the trade 
only by 
Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U. S. A 


stot ot HAIR GOODS “ui,” 


New and Correct 
Styles 


New Patent Chignons— 
$2.00 and $3.00. 
Small Patent Pompadours— 


1.00. 
ba Patent Pompadours— 


Srinest Quality French Hair 
$3, $4, $s, $7, $8 
$10.00. 


Illustrated Catalogue Sent Free 
importer and Manufacturer of 
GOODS 


S. C. BECK, HUMAN HAIR 


36 N. Eighth Street, Philadelphia 


5 Sum ame nth, 
jolden i il , Humming 
i olus, Giant 


ees for packing on! offer — caly Ons cau. 
CHARLESTOWN NURSERY, - CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 


The STANDARD BRAND 
in the UNITED STATES 


They are the best Steel Pen that can be made. 
Each pen is carefully examined before packing. 
Their reputation has been national since 1860. 
Twelve samples (different patterns) sent 


postpaid on receipt of six cents in stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ODORLESS 
DRESS SHIELD 


The ONLY Shield made that is 
ODORLESS and IMPERVIOUS 
Every pair GUARANTEED towearer 
Every SIZE and STYLE made to 


meet the needs of the most exacting. 


Sold by all first-class dealers through- 
out the United States and Canada. 


DEMAND AN OMO 
Sample pair, medium siz2, 25c. 


The QMO Manufacturing Co. 
Middletown, Conn 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 








MEMORIES OF Firty YEARS. By Lester 
Wallack. With an_ introduction by 
Laurence Hutton. Numerous  por- 
traits, views, fac-similes, etc. 12mo. 
The result of an effort to catch and 
preserve tlie familiar talk of a veteran 
of the stage. Publisher’s price, $1.50. 
Our special price, 50 cents. 


Tue StaGE REMINISCENCES OF Mrs. GIL- 
BERT. Edited by Charlotte M. Martin. 


With many portraits and other illus- 
trations from rare sources. I2mo. Pub- 
lisher’s price, 2-00. Our _ special 


price, 50 cents. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF MRs. JOHN 
Drew. With an introduction by her 
son, John Drew. With Biographical 
Notes by Douglass Taylor. The record 
of a life reaching over 70 years of the 


dramatic history of our country. — I[I- 

lustrated. 12mo. Publisher’s _ price, 
A: . . 

#1.50,. Our special price, 50 cents. 


AFTER WorK. Fragments from the work- 
shop of an old publiser. By E. Mars- 
ton, F. R. G. §S._ Illustrated. 8vo. A 
record of 65 years of the work of one 
of England’s foremost publishers. Af- 
ter Work in no sense implies the look- 
ing for new manuscript for publication 
as one would suppose, but the leisure 
time spent in the author’s retirement 
and reminiscences of famous European 
and American authors, and their works, 


with whom he came in contact. Pub- 
lisher’s price, 8.00. Our — special 
price 75 cents. 

RECORDS AND REMINISCENCES. Selected 
from “My Reminiscences” and “Old 
Diaries.” By Lord Ronald Sutherland 
Gower. Portraits and illustrations. 8vo. 


Publisher’s price, $4.50. 
price, $1.35, 


Our special 


THe Litt of Epwarp Firzcreraup. By 
Thomas Wright. With 56 plates. 2 
vols. 8vo. Gilt tops. Contains a very 


large amount of new information about 
Fitzgerald, his particular friends and 
his works. Many letters throw unex- 
pected lights on the translator of 
“Omar Khayyam.” Publisher’s price, 
87.50. Our special price, $1.75. 


Tue A’Beckets or “Puncu.” Memories 
of Father and Sons. By Arthur Wil- 


liam A’Becket. 8vo. Gilt top. Recol- 
lections of a working journalist. Gil- 
bert A’Becket (the father) was the 


firm and constant companion of Dick- 
ens and Thackeray. Publisher’s price, 
#4.00, Our special price, 65 cents. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Book News 


Special Bargain Books 





JOHN WANAMAKER 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 





WILLIAM PENN as a founder of two Com- 
monwealths. By Augustus C. Buel, 
author of “Paul Jones, the Founder of 


the American Navy.” Illustrated. — Gilt 

top. 12mo. Publisher’s price, $2.25. 

Our special price, 85 cents. 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 1440-1506. The 


first American citizen (by adoption). ‘A 
humorous life of Columbus. _By W. L. 
Alden. 16mo. Publisher’s price, #1.25. 
Our special price, ES cents. 


RosBert Morris, PATRIOT AND FINANCIER. 
By Ellis Paxon Oberholtzer, Ph. D. 
Portraits and _ illustrations. 8vo. Gilt 
top. Publisher’s price, $8.00. Our 
special price, $1.75, 


MEMOIRS OF A CONTEMPORARY. Being 
reminiscences of Ida St. Elme, adven 
turess; of her acquaintance with certain 
makers of French history, and of her 
opinions concerning them. Translated 
by Lionel Strachey. Illustrated. 8vo. 
Gilt top. Publisher’s price, $2.75, Our 
special price, $1.75, 


ForTY-FIVE YEARS UNDER THE FLAG. By 
Winfield Scott Schley. Illustrated. 8vo. 


Gilt top. Publisher’s price, %3.00, 
Our special price, $1.50, 

Memoirs oF A Musicau Lire. By Wil- 
liam Mason. Reminiscences and criti- 
cisms of the famous musicians of the 
past half century, by the dean of the 


musical guild in America, with numer- 
ous portraits and fac-similes of musical 
autographs. 12mo. 29 insets. Publish- 
er’s price, $2.00, Our special price, 
S5 cents. 


DANIEL WexBsTER. The story of this stal- 
wart statesman’s life, giving particular 


attention to his political career and 
successes. By Professor John Bach 
McMaster. 8vo. 23 full-page illustra 
tions. Publisher’s price, #®2.00 net. 
Our special price, 75 cents. 
OLIVER CROMWELL. A History. Com- 
prising a Narrative of his Life with 


Extracts from his Letters and Speech- 
es, and an Account of the Political, 
Religious and Military Affairs of Eng- 


land during his time. By Samuel 
Harden Church, Litt. D., A. M. Com- 
memoration (Fifth) Edition. With 18 
photogravure illustrations, and __ battle 
plans of Marston Moor and WNaseby. 
Popular edition. 8vo. Gilt top. Pub- 
lisher’s price, *2.50, Our special 


price, $1.25, 
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Firty YEARS OF AN Acror’s Lire. By 
John Coleman. Sixteen plates contain- 
ing 26. portraits. 2 vols. 8 vo. Mr. 
Coleman had exceptional opportunities 
for acquiring an intimate knowledge of 
the stage iv England, Europe and even 
America during the last century. His 
descriptions of the great people, on 
and off the stage, with whom he be- 
came acquainted in the course of his 
long life, are Gelignatully personal and 

# illuminating. Publisher’s price 

- net. Our special price, $2.25. 


Napo.eon’s British Vistrors AND Cap- 
TIVES, 1801-1815. By John G. Alger. 
French archives have tarely given up 
more entertaining information than is 
to be found in . Alger’s book.. 8vo. 
Publisher’s crise 50° net. Our 
special price, 95 cents. 


On tae Distarr Sipe. By Gabriel Fest- 
ing. Pen portraits of some great 
ladies who lived in the Sixteenth, Sev- 
enteenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 
1amo. Publisher’s price, $1.50. Our 
special price, 35 cents, 


PERSONALIA. Intimate recollections of 
Famous men—Political, Einerany, Artis- 
tic, Social, Various. Sigma.” 
1zmo. Gilt top. Publis er’s ‘price, 
$1.25 net. Our special price, 25 cents. 


Lire oF James Mapison. By _ Galliard 
Hunt. A life of President Madison, 
which portends to a oe his- 
tory of his time. Ae Gilt top. Pub- 
lisher’s price, $2.50 net. Our special 
price 70. cents. 


Lire or Leo XIII. From an authentic 
memoir furnished by his order, written 
with the approbation ant. blessing of 
His Holiness the Pope. The complete 
life of the venerable Father. By Right 
Rev. Bernard O’Reilly. 758 pages. _I!- 
lustrated. 8vo. Publisher’s price, 0. 
Our special pfice, $1 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A Paves. By_ James 
H. Stoddart. Introduction by William 
Winter. In addition to the text, which 
covers the author’s reminiscences for 
fifty years, there are several play-bills 
reproduced, and about 30 half-tone il- 
lustrations showing Mr. Stoddart and 
his contemporaries. 12mo.. Publish- 
er’s price, $1.80. Our special price, 

cents. 


Hoey More. Life of. 
M. Yon Famous 
12mo, Publisher's price, 
special price, 30 cents, 


By Charlotte. 


Women. Series. 
$1.00. Our. 


Grorce Exior. Life of. By Mathilde 
Blind. Famous Women Series. 12mo, 
Publisher’s price, $1.00. Our special- 
price, 30 cents. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF WILLIAM I AND 
BIsMARCK, with other letters from and to 
Prince Bismarck. Translated by J. A. 
Ford with portrait and facsimile let- 

_ ters. 2 vols. 8vo. Publisher’s price, 

4.00 net. Our special price $1 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT, THE CITIZEN. By 
Jacob A.. Riis. 8vo, Illustrated. - Pub- 
lisher’s price; $2.00. Our special 
price, 75 cents. 


Tur CAPTAINS AND THE Krycs. Intimate 
Reminiscences of Notabilities. By Hen- 
ty Haynie, with 30 pértraits of celebra- 
tiés and 8 facsimilies of autograph let- 
ters. 1tzmo. Publisher’s price, $ : 
Our special price, 70 cents. ¢ 


WomEN IN THE Fine Arts. From the Sev- 
enth ay ing 8 B. G, to the Twentieth 
Contos By Clara Erskine Clem- 
ent ully illustrated, It2mo, gilt 
$2.50 net. Our special price, $ 

THe Conspiracy UNDER THE TERROR: 
Marie Antionette-Toulan-Jar-Jayes. By 
Paul Gaulot. Translated “by Charles 
Laroche, with illustrations and fac- 
similes. I2mo,. gilt tops. Publisher’s 
price, $1.25. ur special price, 
cents. 

THe DramMonpd Neckiace. By Frantz 
Funck-Brentano. Translated by H. 
Sutherland Edwards. Illustrated. 12mo, 
cloth. Publisher’s price, $1.50. Our 
price, 25 cents. ‘aper cover. Pub- 
lisher’s price, 50 cents. Our special 
price 15 cents. 

Tue Case or Russia, A Composite View. 
By Alfred Rambaud, Vladimir Simko- 
vitch, J, Novicow, Peter Roberts and . 
Isaac Hourwich. A symposium on con- 
ditions in present-day Russia, giving a 
survey of the history, governments, 
peoples and prospects of the great em- 
pire. 12mo.: Publisher's price, 25... 
Our: special price, 40 cents, Mention- 
ed as being the most comprehensive 
and also one of the best.of recent works 
on Russia. : 

Tue Persian ProsLem. An examination 
of the_rival positions of Russia and 
Great Britain in Persia, with some ac- 
count of the Persian Gulf and the Bag- 
dad Railway. By H. J. Wigham. Maps 
and A iy tions. 8vo, ay Fe ep tice 
$4.5 Gur special price, 
pata to delineate the where of af- 
fairs in Persia and the Gulf from a po- 

: litical and commercial point of view. 





HARPER’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 
MARK TWAIN’S LIBRARY OF HUMOR 


This series is to be a veritable encyclopedia of humor. Not only Mark 
Twain and others known to the public as humorists will be represented, but the 
great editor will go further and give rightful place to all writers who have shown 
a vein of real humor in their work. That Mark Twain knows best what is 
lasting humor and how to select it, goes without saying. 


Volume 1—Men and Things 


Containing some of the most laughable writings of Artemus Ward, Eugene 
Field, Bret Harte, John Kendrick Bangs,,George Ade, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
Bill Nye, Captain Harry Graham, “‘ Mr. Dooley ’’, E. S, Martin and many others, 
also humorous selections from the works of W. D. Howells, Henry James, C. D, 
Warner, G. W. Curtis and Mark Twain himself. 

Muastrated. Crown 8vo, Price, $1.50. 


RANDVAR THE SONGSMITH =" 
By Ottilie A. Liljencrantz 


Author of “ The Thrall of Leif the Lucky”. 


A romance of the fabled Norse occupation of America, flushed with passion and great deeds, and 
starred with beautiful episodes. Randvar, the jarl’s song-maker, loses his heart to the jarl’s sister—the old 
Jove*tale, but in a new atmosphere, where stirring fact and mystic.legend meet. Throughout resounds 
the clangor of arms, with soft interludes of love and poetry. The were-wolf myth is interwoven with the 
story: with’ telling dramatic effect. Altogether it is a tale of real crispness of charm, novelty, and 


stirring romance. 


With Prontispiece in Colers, Price, $1.50. 


EVOLUTION THE MASTER-KEY 
By C. W. Saleeby, M. D. 


Author of “ The Cycle of Life”, etc. 


The author holds that the truth of the law of evolution is more easily demonstrated to-day than ever 
before. The newest sciences—astro-physics, physical chetnistry, comparative psychology, comparative 
ethics, and so on—each dealing with evolution in a different sphere, combine to assert its validity. 
Furthermore the results of modern investigation point more and more to evolution as the master-kéy to 


the solution of the problems of all phenomena. An interesting and very readable book. 
Crown 8vo, Price, $2.00 net. 


COLUMBUS, THE DISCOVERER 
By Frederick A. Ober 
Author of “ Hernando Cortes,” etc. 


The eareer of the great explorer is followed in detail, and his personality set forth with striking 
clearness. Mr. Ober, under a commission from the United States government, has made extensive travels 
to seek out whatever vestiges of the early settlements remain in the West Indies; These researches, 
together with his visits to Spain, have thrown much new and valuable light on Columbus’s career, which 


is herewith presented. 
MWustrated. Price, $1.00 net. 


THE JEFFERSONIAN SYSTEM 
(Volume 12—THE AMERICAN NATION SERIES) ° 
By Edward Channing, Ph. D., Professor of History, Harvard University 


The personality of Jefferson is in many ways the dominant note in the period with which this volume 
‘deals. It brings out how far Jefferson thought he was inaugurating a new era, and in what respects he 
tried to undo or tosupplant the work of his predecessors. It emphasizes the innate tendency toward 
expansion. of territory, begun with the Louisiana Purchase, and other impertant phases of the young 
republic’s growth. 

With Maps. Library Edition. Price $2.00 net. University Edition, $2.00. 


HARPER. AND BROTHERS, Publishers, -New. York 
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